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_ MAINE FARMER. — 


Quacks and Quackery. 
It has been often observed, that this is an age of 
improvement, and, of course, where all are on the 
alert and anxious to be foremost in the race of com- 
petition, there will be those who make up for what 
they lack in skill and merit, by their impudence 
and the boldness of their pretensions, and are ever 
ready to palm themselves off upon the community 
as A. No. 1. To these, the term quack, will well 
apply, for, although it was once and is still used as 
a slur on those who make pretensions to skill and 
knowledge in medicine, yet it has now become a 
general term, and there js no profession or calling 
in which you will not find more or less quacks and 
quackery—always and forever excepting the Edi- 
torial profession. ‘There is no chance for quackery 
there, for so anxious are the dear public to find fault 
with them, and they are so narrowly watched that 
there is no chance for them to play the game of de- 
ception upon their readers, that others can upon 
their credulous friends. They must speak out and 
‘ell what they think or know, and suffer the scruti- 
How then can there pos- 
sibly be a quack Editor? Besides—honest souls! 
they would never think of the thing, even if there 
were any possible chance for being one. But in 
every thing else, alas! the world is filled with them. 
Quack Doctors—Quack Ministers—Quack Law- 
vers—Quack Mechanics—Quack Gentlemen—and 
_.we crave the pardon of the gentle sex, but we do, 
in good sooth, sometimes meet with Quack Ladves. 
Now how shall this state of things be remedied ? 
Why, it is the simplest thing in the world, The 
foundation of quackery is self-love, and a lack of 
honesty. ‘To remedy this, let every one endeavor 
to exercise a fair amount of common honesty, That’s 
tlle thing—common honesty—a rare virtue we know, 
and one which will cause the one who has the conr- 
age to practice it to appear somewhat odd at first, 
and lead the great mass of mankind who practice 
upon the great ruling principle, viz: self-love, to 
jook upon him asa fool ora madman. Let the Phy- 
sician be honest and tell what he knows, and give 
his reasons for it, or confess his ignorance and strive 
‘o enlighten himself in future. Let the Parson be 
lhonest—and while he admonishes others of their 
sins—practice the precepts that he preaches, and 
show his regard to the flock as well as to the fleece 
—and let the Lawyer be honest, and not dodge all 
moral responsibility under the dusty folds of the le- 
cal robe, and point to the ancient usages of the law 
for endeavoring to smother justice and cercumvent 
the salutary restraints of the moral or religious code. 
And Jet the Mechanic and the Farmer practice now 
and then a little on that homely old proverb, that 
honesty is the best policy, and not cover up the de- 
fects in his work by putty or paint, or put the fair- 
est apples at the mouth of his bag, and hold out the 
idea that the worm eaten windfalls, lower down, are 
of the same fair plight and proportions. Let the 
mock Gentleman and Lady doff the borrowed plum- 
age, even if in doing it they should come out plain 
“ Jack daws” for ever. An honest Jack is more re- 
spectable than one so thinly clad by stolen plumage 
and so thinly applied that the cheat is discovered at 
the first blush. Finally, let every one endeavor 
to be as honest as the Editors are compelled to be, 
and the Editors would not have so great cause of 
complaint, that in spite of all their endeavors to 
nake the world what it ought to be, it nevertheless 
\vaxes worse and worse as it grows older. 


ny of a eensorious world. 





Transplanting Trees. 

Now is a good time to begin the transplanting of 
trees. If any one was prevented from setting as 
many as he desired in the spring, he can use up his 
leisure hours to good advantage this fall in setting 
out froit, or ornamental trees and shrubs. It is a 
good plan to put some litter about the roots of those 
not only set out now, but those put down in the 
Spring, as it will protect them from being throwa up 
by the freezing of the ground during winter, and 
keep out water in some degree, Care should be 
takea that the water should have a chance to drain 
away from the irees, otherwise it will settle into the 
cavity recently made and occupied by the roots, be- 
cause the earth in that place must necessarily be 
‘nore soft and porous than immediately around it. 
4 stake or some other support should be put down 
‘0 which the tree can be attached during the winter 
“t least, for the roots not having had time to fasten 
themselves any in the soil, cannot render so much 
“"pport 4s may be meeded. 





Severe Frost.—We had a cold snap on the 


Hight of the 27th, which ripened off the patato tops i quest,” Tt also atte 


m the truest accptac-} 


in a hurry. Ice formed in some places. Little dam- 
age was done to vegetation, as the crops were prin- 
cipally out of the way of injury from that source. 





Tre American Acricu.turist’s ALmanac.— 
Our friend, A. B. Atten, Editor of the American 
Agriculturist, has just issued an annual with the 
above title, and we thank him for acopy of it. The 
astronomical calculations apply to Montreal, Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Charlesten, and New Or- 
Jeans, We think it is a neat affair. The mechan- 


“good reading” in it make it very cheap at 12 1-2 
cents. The following is the table of contents :— 

pects and Nodes. Astronomical Calendars for Mon- 
treal, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Charieston, 
and New Orleans. Characters and Names of the 
Planets, &c. Characters and Names of Signs of 
the Zodiac. Chronologica! Cycles. Customary 
Notes. Eclipses in 1844. Equinoxes and Suistices. 
Explanation of the Chronological Cycles. Fariners’ 


the management of the Farm, Cattle, Fruit and 
Flower Gerdens, &c, Fine Wool Sheep (with En- 
gravings.) Governinent of the U. S.—Executive 
and Judicial. Hoeing Crops in Dry Weather. 
Lightning Rods, Long-woolled Sheep (with an 
Engraving.) Management of the Dairy, Meadow 
Lands. Movable Feasts. Old and New Style. 
Plantation Garden for the South—by T, Affleck. 
Population of all Towns in the U. States of 5,000 
inhabitants and upwards. Population of U. States 
in 1840. Preface. South Down Sheep (with En- 
gravings.) Southern Calendars for the Planter and 
Farmer with explicit directions for the culture and 
harvesting of Cotton, Rice, Tobacco, &c. Stack- 
ing Grain (with Engravings.) T'an-bark and Saw- 
dust as Manure. The Dorking Fowl] (with an En- 
graving.) The Fixed Stars, Various Recipes. 


Arboriculture. 


BY M. L. KNAPP, M. D. 


Messrs. Editors ;—Your correspondent, Mr. Elli- 
thorp, desires information on the gathering of the 
seeds of the sugar maple, (Acer Saccharinum ;) 
white ash, (Fraxinus Americana;) black ash, (F. 
pubescens ;) oak, ‘Quercus, many specics;) and how 
and when they should be sown. Your faithful cor- 
respondent, Edson Harkness, asked for similar in- 
formation ot me—but more extensive, the germina 
tion of all timber seeds—tast fall. His call was 
too late to be available last year, but has not been 
forgotten, and I purpose hastily now to devote a 
No. in continuation of my series, to this subject. 
[| cannot promise, however, to do it justice; but it 
will have the merit of being in season for opera- 
tions this year, and will embrace ovr most valuable 
indigenous trees, and those of other States and 
countries claiming our special attention; and let 
me hope that every individual who thinks that this 
is worthy of perusal, will step out and take one 
look upon the naked prairie, and then cast about 
foran opportunity, through some friends, whose 
locality may be identical with that of a valuable 
species of timber, of importing the germs of a future 
forest. Itis of no use for me to appeal to Mr. 
Wright on this subject—he is but a man after all— 
an editor to be sure—but editors, though they may 
“know every thing,” still they can’t doevery thing ; 
and after all individval sagacity among the nurse- 
rymen and farmers is the hope of our bald country 
on this subject of arburyeulture. Legislation may 
eventually come to our aid in the way of pre-emp 
tions to individuals who shall plant forests on the 
public domain. The Gen. Government ought to do 
this at once, It wonld be the gainer by it. Our 
sixteenth sections would grow valuable under this 
regime, and township school education speedily be- 
come what it never can become without it ; to say 
nothing of ovr roads and bridges and the genera! 
wealth and development of the prairies. The 
adoption of the stock-enclosure system would be 
the advent of forest tree cu'ture on the prairies, 
and no human calculation can be made of the 
rapidity with which it would adyance, under the 
pre-emption and stock-enclosure systems. [Ilinois 
would soon become one of the choicest timbered 
regions of the known world, and the timber would 
be just where it should be: but without designing 
to thrust my own peculiar notions in the face and 
eyes of those who may conscjenciously differ with 
me on these great questions of public policy, I pro- 
ceed to give the information called for. 

The seeds of the maple are produced in pairs, 
capsules winged, adhering at the base like the 
flukes of an anchor. Whoever will open one of 
these capsules, at this season, will find the smal! 
stem and cotyledon leaves of the future tree exqui- 
site!y rolled up, The seeds should be gathered as 
soon as they fall, and sown on beds neatly prepared, 
thick, and one half to three fourths of an inch of 
soil riddled over them, Or they may be preserved 
in dry sand in boxes, a layer of sand and a tayer of 
of seeds, till March, and then sown, The beds 
must be weeded by hand the first year, and the next 
spring plant in nursery rows running north and 
south, tend one or two years with the plow and then 
plant where to stand, three feet apart, in rows 
crossing at right angles, 4840 to the acre. J] would 
advise planting this valuable tree on sloping ground, 
so that the sugar water might be reservoired by 
series of troughs. The forest must be pruned and 
thinned at a proper age, of which [ shall probably 
treat in a future No. This trce will grow to great 
perfection along the creeks and sloughe of our 
prairies, and at 20 years of age will serve to begin 
to make sugar from. 

The ash is considered second to none but the 
oak as a timber tree, in Great Britair. Its seed is 
contained in a one-celled capsule of the size of a 
pea, having a spear-shaped membraneous wing. 
Collect and sow as soon as ripe, or preserve in sand 
and sow in the spring. Treat in all reepects as the 
maple. 

This tree, both species, will grow in a much 
wetter sojl than the maple delights in, and would 
succeed well on wet prairie, the black species in 
particular. Itis of the kind called re-productive 
tumber; that is, after being cut down, will send up 
shoots beside the old stump, and ay be cut over 
every few years for hoop poles, and every ten years 
for rafters, scaffold poles, &e. The value of this 
timber to the wheel-wright, mill-wright and build+r 
is well known, and it is also a superior fuel. Its 
gtowth is rapid. It has been and still continues to 
be extensively vlanted by British noblemen; and 
why should pot Mr. Ellithrop, as well as other Iili- 
nois noblemen, imitate the example. Among a 
great many instances, Philips gives that of the 
Duke of Devonshire, who planted 86,500 ash trees 
in 1817-18. ; 

The oak is the king of the forest. Mr. Ellithorp 
boro: ihamer & poset cll-eer taligeanee Singh 

a tto plant of all our indigenons trees. 
yeh dan pel ag ape Tynan — 
a sh work on ing, in my possession. 
oak 1s the longest lived tree known ; for according 
to Gilpin, some oaks lately cut in England, “chron- 
icle on their furrowed trunks ages before the Con- 








ical execution is excellent, and the abundance of 


) its different species affords a vast variety of useful 


and durable timber. The’ British navy is built of 


the Quercus Robur—our white oak resembles it 
| batis inferior to it—and the U.S. navy is built of 
| the Quercus Vireus, or live oak, an evergreen spe- 
cies, indigenous to the southern coast and not fuund 
|north of Norfolk in Virgina. Of our indigenous 
species, the best selections for planting will be the 
white, black, mossy-cup or burr, over-cnp or lyre- 
leaved, chesnut-white or chinquapia, with serrated 
leaves and small, sweet acorns. There are how- 
ever over 40 species in the United States, 

-lcorns should be sown in drills as soon as 
gathered; covered lightly—not over two upches; I 
think harrowing im would be the best mode, the 
drills having been listed off with a light Cary plow 





Northern Calendars, with particular directions for | 


—and the young tree 


oO Stand, 4 feet ap 
angles, 2,722 to the acre. 
These observations or hints are the result of 


er n f 
Seg te + apg d Aye 


' rows Cros y at fig 


imoach careful digestion of the different modes of 


planting, and some experience and obseryation I 
do not flatter myself, however, that they wil! carry 
conviction to every reader, Many will perhaps say 
it is better to plant the acorns at once where the 
timber is to stsnd and grow to maturity. and avoid 
all this nursery trouble. To this I reply, disap- 
pointment will be the result of snch a course.— 
“ Davis,” says Sir John Sinclair, “in his Wiltshire 
Report, whose skill end experience were doubtless 
very considerable, contended that when the oak 
was weil managed, it would be bigger and taller at 
seven years old, when raised in the nursery, and its 
tap-root cut, than one uncut would be at ten.”— 
(Code of Agricullure, p, 179.) Another vital con- 
sideration is to manure the nursery ground well, 
after making choice of a mellow, well-tilled spot ; 
for all young plants should be forced to take an 
extraordinary vigor, in order to bear the shock of 
transplanting. 

I could add much more in this place, but having 
answered Mr. E‘lithorp’s inquiries, and perceiving 
that I blocked out too much for one communication, 
I will defer any further remarks on this subject 
until the next No. [Prairie Farmer. 

Waynesville, De Witt co. July 10, 1843. 


New York State Agricultural Fair. 


This splendid af-Fair came off, at Rochester, on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of last week, 
and was one of the most interesting exhibitions ev- 
er witnessed in this country. The assemblage of 
people is represented to have been immense, and 
the occasion a proud one for the Farmers of the 
Empire State. The Reports of Committees haye 
not yet been published, but hereafter we shall give 
such particulars of the Fair as we deem interesting 
and useful to our readers, Among the distinguish- 
ed persons present who made speeches, were the 
Hon. Daniel Webster, Ex President Van Buren 
Hon. Francis Granger, Gov. Seward, and Mr. Gow- 
en. We occupy a large portion of our columns 
with their speeches, which we think will be read 
with pleasure and profit by all who take an interest 
in Agriculture—and if any of our readers do not, 
we pity them most sincerely. 

The Supper table was set in the south division of 
the Railroad Depot, but from some cause the train 
of cars which Mr. Webster took passage in did not 
arrive at the usual hour, They had nearly finished 
supper when it arrived. The Democrat says that 
during the supper, the train of cars due at four o’- 
clock arrived, and the novelty of a locomotive puf- 
fing its way through a Dining-Room, was so stri- 
king that three cheers were spontaneously given by 
the multitude ; and three more for Daniel Webster. 

The President of the Society, James Wadsworth 
Esq. presided at the table, and during the entertain- 
ment there was excellent music from a military band. 


The President of the Society congratulated the 
persons present at the success which attended the 
efforts of the State Society. Its objects were noble. 
Its airns high—to render labor honorable and effec- 
tive. Such an object merited universal co-opera- 
tion. ‘That agriculturists deserve dthe confidence 
and co-operation of the community. Every other 
pursuit had been sustained by the investigation of 
science; but agriculture had been left, until our 
own day, nearly in the darkness of the middle ages. 
But at length philosophy, skill and science are com- 
bining to render pies A useful and efficient. 

The agricylturists had suffered from unnatural 
expansions of the currency, and it would require 
yeare to enable them to recover. Men have been 
pampered and honored who have defrauded the 
people and the government. This has impaired the 
national character, and it remained for the agricul- 
turist to aid in its renoyation. 

Mr. Wadsworth alluded to the Tariff. Congress 
had devoted too much time to a small band of 
manufacturers, The agriculturist deserve more 
attention; but he could not enter into the discussion 
of the subject to-night. His friend, Mr. Fergusson, 
from Canada, had expressed a hope that the only 
field on which this country should meet England 
would be the tented field at Bull’s Head. But he 
(Mr. Wadsworth) wished to meet her—not upon the 
ocean—but upon the ploughed field. For so long 
as England raises but forty bushels of wheat to the 
acre, and we but fifteen, she will not be an easy 
nation to beat if not to meet. 

In his last address, he alluded to the election of 
a farmer Governer. (There were here hisses and 
applause,) but Mr. Wadsworth reiterated the remark 
that this society should be proud that a farmer had 
been found worthy of being elected. He regretted 
that he was not now present. 

Mr. Wadsworth dwelt at length upon the distin- 
guished farmers who had held distinguished offices, 
and among others to Mr. Van Buren. 

Mr. Wadsworth closed, and Mr. Van Buren took 
the stand. 





ject prosecuti 
the useful than the showy arts of life. He could 
not present any practical memoria pron this occa- 
sion, were it necessary ; it would ike carryi 
coals to Newcastle. * 
He expressed his gratitude to the Society for the 
splendid exhibition ot te-dey. He had expected 


| 


as from the character of the people among 
was to be held. His expectations had 





can, every citizen ot New Work and particulary 


ins to remarkable size, and in every citizen of Western New York, ought to be | 














much, as wel] from the State character of the fair, | t 
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proud. Jn that exhibition there was much he 


should Tike to speak of, but he would only allude to 
one d nt—the handiwork of the fair dangh- 
wer ye State. It was meet that he, in common 
wi 


I nt, should bring his compliments to 
their feet, as they already have our hearts. 
Mr. Van Buren then referred.to the happiness 


which he had copuimene during the last two 
years, the whole of which time had been occupied 
y him in agricultural pursuits, and which had 


been the happiest of his life. He gaye a brief 
account of his experiments, to show the success 
which had attended his efforts—having made his 
150 acres, whose product was formerly deficient for 
his t w yield a surplus of 80 tons of hay. 

er afew other remarks, he sat down, amid the 


the assembly. 


n he eulogised the meri 










i ind GHerec 
to— 

Governor Bouck, It is a credit to the Farmers 
that they have one among them capable of filling 
the distinguished office of Governor of the State. 

The President gave here— 

Frank Granger—The tavorite son of the Farmers 
of New York. 

Mr. Granger rose to reply, amidst a storm of ap- 
plause, and said— 

Mr, President and Gentlemen :—The distinguish- 
ed honer conferred upon me, would seem to demand 
that I should say something in behalf of Western 
New York, and yet it veaie appear scarcely neces- 
sary, for when I look around on this vast assem- 
blage, I see you are all here—every man to speak 
for himself. Sage | Well may he who speaks 
for Western New York, feel proud of the duty! I 
can but feebly express to you the emotions which 
crowded in my mind when to-day I took my seat in 
the cars by the side of the man who raised the first 
bushel of wheat west of Caynga Lake! (Cries of 
—who is he?—who is he? Mr.Granger answered, 
Abner Barlow, and then three hearty cheers were 
given for Mr. Barlow, by the vast multitude.) Yes 
—the man, in full health and vigor—who sowed 
the first seed and raised the first crop of wheat in 
the West! and yet he was even then in the pride 
and strength of manhood. The world can present 
no such instance in its history. What is the history 
of Western New York? It is but as yestérday 
when it was one vast unbroken forest. When the 
revolution was over, Yankee industry, Yankee per- 
severance, would pg Jonger consent to be bound 
down to the iron coast of New England, or even 
the high hills of Vermont. 

They sought a milder country which would give 
a better return to the industry of man—where they 
could push sooner the advancements of life, and 
secure earlier its elegancies—the enjoyments of 
civilization—a broader field for their energies. 
What has Western New York done? Even in my 
short day, and short it is, though I am getting a 
little in the gray of the evening—even in my short 
day, this city of Rochester was not even a village! 
When I moved into Western New York, this splen- 
did town, which presents now all the arts of polish- 
ed life, where the stege proprietor wonld not even 
deign to change horses here—he on!y watered and 
went on, is now a city which packs more flour than 
any other in the world! I repeat it—than any 
other in the world. I have heard this contradicted, 
but facts and figures will make manifest its truth, 
and to them I appeal. 

It has been asked where are the Pioneers of 
Westein New York? ‘The grave has closed over 
most of them, but there are many still living among 
us to give to their children encouragement and 
advice—to tell them to “be sure they are right— 
then go ahead.” I have taken by the hand many a 
man to-day who thought an eminent Jand proprietor 
inad when he told them that the time would come 
in their and his day, when the stage would go twice 
a week from Canandaigua to Albany, and yet the 
little train in which I came over to-day, had only 
eleven hundred! 

Such is Western New York! Its progress and 
history have solved the doubt which many enter- 
tained whether it was not a problem whether there 
was sufficient energy in a Republican Government 
to push forward and hold up and force forward 
towns and settlements, What Rochester has done, 
others in our land also have—Cincinnat, in Ohio, is 
a town larger than that famed Odessa, which the 
whole power of Russia for fifty years has been 
building up. But I must close. When I arose I 
only intended to speak ten words, but I thought I 
must say one thing in answer to the reference to 
Western New York. 

I will say, if there be a man on earth who, when 
he sinks to the grave, can do so with thoughts of 
happiness, it must be the Pioneer of Western New 
York, he who has lived to see through those fruitful 
fields where once was the roam of the savage, 
yonder train pursue its arrowy flight. 

Mr. President, I offer you— 

The Pioneers of Western New ek —70e de- 
scended from their Pisgah to the pleasant lands 
below them. 

The Pioneers of Western New York—They de- 
scended from Pisgah to enjoy the promised land. 

Mr. Webster was then announced, and appeared 
amid the cheers of the multitude. 

Mr. Webster said he had made a rapid journey 
of 500 miles for the pleasure of meeting here the 
farmers of the great State of New York. He had 
just been discharged from the cars. He found the 
society assembled, and at the request of a commit- 
tee, he came to offer the congratulations of a poor 
farmer of New England to the farmers of Western 
New York. Having availed himself of all the 
opportunities which offered themselves, he had 
acquired some knowledge of the cultivation of the 
mother earth ; and he had attempted to make up by 
application what he could not by study. = 

Agriculture is the first step in the civilization of 
man. Man began te be civilized when he could 
restrain his wanderings and migrations, and apply 
himself to the arts of industry. It is, he said, your 
good fortune to enjoy a rich soil, and every other 

portunity to enjoy .the richest blessings of the 
class to which we belong. He could wish to 
into this subject to-night; but his fatigue wou 
not enable him to do so. He — to yee 
improvements in agriculture in Western New YX ork, 
to carry home what he learned to the good people 
of He should be here to-morrow, 
and he closed his reinarks. 

Mr, P 


primitive parents . 
prone he had planted all the bushes with roast 


Mr. 


Coleman, n icultural tour in Europe, 
anil fead Ge’ shpalt d saa: remarks made relative 
to him ina notice of an agricultural meeting in 





alluded to our fellow citizen, Mr. | mate, 


Mr, Wadsworth briefly replied to this toast; 
when he was followed by— 

The Mayor, who briefly thanked the society for 
the frequent references which had been made to 
Rochester and to her citizens, gave—to Rochester, 
who owes all she is to Agriculture. 


On the second day, Mr. Wadsworth, the Presi- 
dent, gave as a toast—“ The health of the Farmer 
of Marshfield.” 

Mr. Webster then rose and replied as follows :— 


Gentlemen—I am obliged to you for your warm 
reception, and to your Président for the kind man 
ner in which he has referred to the circumstance of 
our early acquaintance. I am proud of such a 
pupil, and if he learned any thing under my in- 

. ah HM 3h . to Ww we be- 
in his present pursuits, 

Gentlemen—Owing, perhaps, in some measure, 
to this early connexion with the President of your 
society, and to the kindness of a few persons con- 
nected with him, I was invited to make the annual 
address before you. It happened not to be in my 
power to accept the kind invitatton, but in declining 
it, I signified to my friends, that, as I had occasion 
to visit this part of the State of New York, for the 
transaction of some business connected with my 
profession, if I could do so, I would arrange that 
business, so as to be present at this time. 

I came, gentlemen, in fulfilment of this intima- 
tion; I came with great pleasure, and am happy to 
have been enabled to be present at this great meet- 
ing of the agriculturists of this great State ; and I 
would gladly do or say something by way of com- 
pensation for the kindness which has been mani- 
fested towards ine, and as an expression of the 
gratitude which I feel and the honor shown me, for 
which J wish to make due acknowledgements. 

Gentlemen—The occasion 1s an agricultural one 
—the topics are agricultural; they carry us back to 
great interests—to the cultivation of the earth—the 
earth from which we ourselves were taken ; and I 
have been struck, in examining the exhibition of 
animals, the various specimens of agricultural im- 
plements, illustrating the advance in the improve- 
ment of mechanic arts, and particularly in the sci- 
ence of agriculture—I have been struck with the 
vast advantages which agriculture, in its appropri- 
ate sense, holds out to the great mass of society, 

The cultivation of the earth is an advantegeons, 
because an independent, pursuit. I do not allude to 
agriculture in its commercial sense. Success in 
that species of agriculture, depends upon climate 
and other considerations. I speak of agriculture 
as that great pursuit of society, in which the 
masses may engage, and which secures for all so 
employed, food and raiment, and every useful 
comfort and luxury. But there is another division 
of agriculture, whose end is the cultivation ot 
articles adapted to tropical climates. I refer to the 
planting interest of the south. Now, what has 
most struck me, and what has been suggested by 
what 1 have seen to-day, is the vastly superior 
advantages to individuals and society, of the truly 
agricultural over the planting interest, 

Gentlemen—I desire no better exposition of the 
truth of this general sentiment, than that which 
may be suggested by comparing the condition of 
those who cultivate the soil in Western New York, 
with the condition of those who cultivate an equally 
rich and Juxuriant soil beneath a tropical sun. I 
would refer you, as an illustration, to the West 
Indies. Can any thing exhibit a greater contrast 
than the circuinstances of the agriculturists of this 
country and those of Cuba? 

The distinction which exists between these two 
classes of agriculture is a momentous distinction, 
not only as affecting individual happiness, but as 
affecting the happiness and power of human society. 
The difference appears to be this—The products 
cultiyated in tropical regions, are rather matters of 
commerce than agriculture. The individual en- 
gaged in the cultivation of a tropical product, is 
confined to one product. The cultivation of this 
article requires the expenditure of labor, which is 
his capital. Whoever enters into this cultivation, 
invests all his capital in soil and labor, for the pro- 
duction of that which must be disposed of—which 
caanot be consumed by the producer, as can the 
products of the agriculturist of a more temperate 
climate. The consequences are, what philosophy 
should teach us they must be. He who invests his 
capital in one article—coffee, for instance—must 
find its value changeable, partaking of all the vacil- 
lations and vicissitudes of commerce. 

The other—the individual engaged in the culti- 
yetion of articles which strictly belong to agricul- 
ture—finds himself identified with the home inte- 
rests of his own country. This secures to him a 
competency. He cultivates his own soil with his 
own hands, and, by producing articles necessary for 


above the vicissitudes of commerce or the fluctua- 
tions of trade, than the tropical agriculturist, or 
than any engaged in other pursuits. 

You see, gentlemen, that this must be so, when 


tropical region, who raises coffee, raises only coffee, 
and buys every thing else. He has one article to 
sel], and twenty articles to purchase. What are 
the consequences to his finance and his own comfort, 
and the happinoss and comfort of his family? We 
see thatas he produces but one article, and that an 
article of commerce, that is liable to fluctuation, 
A depreciation of price in this one article affects 
his whole interests. If it falls ten per cent., he 
loses ten per cent. through his entire production. 
If it rises ten per cent. he is enriched. Estates of 
this kind may make a man rich to-day and poor to- 
morrow; and only a man with a vast capital can 
depend upon this species of agriculture for means 
to feed, clothe and educate his children. 

Contrast this picture with the condition of the 
farmer of Western New York, of Ohio, of England, 
or of any portion of the world, where the various 
“com Ae the field are cultivated. The farmer 

re raises a variety of articles—every species of 
provision fit for haman nutriment, animal and vege- 
table, and fleeces capable of clothing himself and 
family. This secures to hima very great advantage 
over his tropical neighbor. It is true of individuals 
as of nations, that ewer? pone orks can only 
be secured by a permanent and certain market for 
their products. Noman is a man or can be a man 
withdut the certainty of permanent reward for his 
laber. This gi 


cupioes. 1 Sg vag Ah Flea cm 
mer. Itis on is 
labdut the rise or fall of which he cares a fg. i 
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always to Oy 9 cageneenn Senge be the 
changes’ what they may. In'imy judgment, it is 





his own subsistence and comfort, he is placed further | 


you remember that the cultivator of the soil in a'| 
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‘this independence—this certain support by the 
labor of his own hands—which gives the farmer 
that independence of character which ever distin- 
guishes him as a man or a citizen, 

These reflections, gentlemen, might be pursued 
further, for the purpose of showirg wherein it 
affects the structure of society, What is society 
ona plantation? There is no society. “There is 
capital and labor; but independent, free spirits, 
there are none—none—none—and never can be. 
It is, therefore, only in temperate climates—on 
these favorite spots of God’s earth—beneath such a 
sun-—such an earth as you tread—where true inde- 
pendence lives, 

Gentlemen—Every body knows that at the foun- 
dation of all improvement, lies this great business 
of the cultivation of the earth, If it was for his 
sins that man was condemned to till the earth, it 

the Al. 
mighty being could inflict, 

Now, in regard to the great interests of Agricul- 
ture, there are things which individuals may do for 
themselyes; and there are things which the col. 
lected agency of socicety—-which government—- 
must do for them, What individuals can do for 
themselves they should be left todo. But there are 
great objects—greut interests—great arrangements 
—which are necessary for the enriching of the 
fields of agriculture and those who till them, which 
belong to goyernment; and government neglects 
to fulfil its duty when it neglects them. Individuala 
may judge of the character of soil—of climate— 
of the improyement of agricultural implements, 
and the mode of husbandry. This is the scope of 
individual judgment—of experience—of associa- 
tion. By a comparison of ideas and experiments, 
new truths may be discoyered, and-new results 
secured. It is this which has brought you together 
now. You have come to show what improvements 
have been made in stock and implements; and to 
decide upon what modes of cultivation are best 
adapted to produce results calculated to promote 
your comfort and happiness. This can only be 
done by individual association. But there are 
other things connected with agriculture, and other 
duties, which belong to government. It would be 
strange were it otherwise. It would be strange 
indeed jf government found itself under obligation 
to extend protection to other interests, and yet re- 
leased fram all obligations to do something to pro- 
mote the interests of the cultivators of the soil, 

The interests of agriculture, gentlemen, embrace 
much that goyernment should attend to. And what 
is it? I shall not gothrough with all that might be 
said upon this subject; nor shall I read a lecture to 
governments in general or our goyernment in pars 
ticular, Ged forbid, But, [ repeat, there are 
things which individuals cannot do, and which gov- 
ernment should. Individuals cannot protect them- 
selves from aggression—cannot levy assessments 
for general purposes—cannot open a road. which 
may be necessary. Government must do these 
things, and must take the genera] agency of society, 
If government, in fact, as in theory, exists for the 
good of all, then it must protect all. I[t must do 
for individuals what individuals cannot do for them- 
selves, 

The industry of the country—its individual {n- 
dustry—requies the protection of the many. Agri- 
culture is not an exception to this rule. There are 
reasons why it should be protected. 

In the first place, so far as the interests of agri- 
culture are concerned, its first demand is after that 
protection (I do not use the phrase in its mere polit- 
ical sense) which secures for its products a ready 
transfer and sale, The agriculturist may demand 
that government shal] give him the means of early 
transmitting his products to the place of consump- 
tion. 

Government owes this protection, because, in our 
climate human life cajls for the products of other 
parts of the world. It is necessary, therefore, that 
the proceeds derived from our own products should 
be sufficient to enable us to obtain such of the pro- 
ducts of other nations as are necessary for our hap- 
piness, or calculated to gratify our just appetites 
and propensities. It is one of the great objects 
and duties ef government, therefore, to see to it 
that the productions of the farmer may be easily 
transmitted to market, 

I need not say, gentlemen, that you, the citizens 
of Western New York, enjoy such protection, 
Your railroads and canals secure to you this easy 
transmission for your products to the places of sale 
and consumption. 

Who is here now, gentlemen, that does not feel 
the beneficial effects of the wise patriotism of Clin- 
ton, and those other projectors of your great inland 
improvements ? (Cheers.) Party politics may dim 
for a while the fair fame of such a man— prejudice 
may assail, and malignity may rail; but there can- 
not be an honest man in Western New York upon 
whose heart the memory of De Witt Clinton is not 
indelibly written. 


In respect to your internal improvements, your 
position is enviable beyond any thing on earth, 
The city of New York is brought to your door, 
You can reach, as it were, in an hour, the market 
for your products, [t is at your door for all purpo- 
ses of business; and if I should be asked for a 
society in which nothing was left to be desired, I 
should point to Western New York—with its rich 
fields, its chain of railroads and canals, completed 
and begun. I have a beau ideal about this matter 
although I am not a resident of your State. But i 
feel an interest in them as a man—asan American ; 
and I would that these great improvements, cam- 
pleted and begun, should all be carried owt in their 
fullness and perfection, that the world might see 
whata free government, with an intelligent and 
enterprising and moral people can do for the im- 
provement of society. 


Gentlemen—There is another great object to the 
tiller of our lands, besides furnishing facilities for 
transmission to market—and that is the existence 
of a murket of the surplus products of the soil. 
There muet be a market of sale—a market of con- 
sumption. Willa man toil to till his ground—to 
fill his granaries and his cellars with the products 
of the soil, beyond the wants of his own family, 
unless there be some one to buy what he has to 
sell? By means of transportation and this market 
of sale, he must be able to buy what articles he 
may want which: he does not raise himself. A mar- 
ket of consumption is an object pf paramount im- 
pipree to the agriculturist. It is indispensable. 

do not say that to provide such a market is entire- 
ly within the control of the government. It is not ; 

ere are many considerations to be taken into 
account—the policy of other nations—the course of 
trade, and many other reasons which place the com- 
plete attainment of such a result beyond the contro! 
of the government. But after all, I say, that it is 
the object of government to provide that a market 
sha!l exist. kt is a work which individuals cannot 
do for themselves, and consequently it is the duty 
of government to do it for them. As a question of 
political economy—God forbid that I should intro- 
duce party politics here—but, as a question of polit- 
eal economy, the inqui will arise, where the sur- 
plus products of the soil shall find a sale? This, | 
ny object of government te provide. In 


rr ical, ana | might say, philanthro- 
pic sense, it is for the interest of the 
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that this market of = we consum v ron: —-. 
lutely necessary. i it, wha 

here be of these fertile fields of the Genesee val- 
ley—the richest wheat land upon the face of the 
earth? Why should a man raise from his farm, 


power, but that it is the duty of the government to 
take care that there sliall be a demand for our agri- 
cultural products. (Cheers.) 

I do not propose, gentlemen, to enter upon 
the debateable ground of a Protective Tariff, 
but I will say—for I think it, and why not 
speak it?—[eries of ‘‘bravo,” and “Say it,” 
‘‘say it”’]—I do say it, gentlemen, that the 
Agriculture of our country is the great tnat- 
ter which demands the protection of our Gov- 
ernment. It is a misnomer to speak of the 
Protection of our Manufactures! Jt is the 
Protection of Agricullure that is wanted. 
{Great cheering.) It is to furnish to our ag- 
ricultural products a market—a home market 
—a large market. Ihave many friends in 
Massachusetts whose capital is vested in 
manufactures. They are deserving of the 
protection and fostering care of the Govern- 
inent. But suppose they do not get it? They 
can turn their manufacturing capital to other 
pursuits. Protection is not as important to 
the manufacturer as to you—no, not by ten 
thousand fold. You want to have open 
mouths to eat and drink what you raise and 
have to sell—in other words, you want a 
home market—a steady demand for the pro- 
ducts of your soil, and which are needed by 
the manufacturing, the mercantile and the 
seafaring community. 

There is, it will be almitted, a large amount 
of capital in the Northern States vested in 
manufactures, and it is but natural that that 
interest should be strenuous in securing the 
protection of the Government. But | insist, 
gentleinen, in spite of the sophistry, and | 
may say the folly of this age—egregious as 
it often is—that the great thing to be looked 
fus, is a market at home, and a demand at all 
times for the excess of agricultural products, 
and on the other hand that we should have 
here at home, a demand for our manufactures 
—that there should be a constant interchange 
and intercourse among ourselves—that thus 
our wants might be supplied. It is this that 
is calculated to make us a happy and a strong | 
people. (Applause.) It is in regard to this 
subject that our Southern brethren labor un- 
der a strange infatuation. There are there 
respectable men—reasoning and candid men, 
in most respects, and yet it is strange to see 
how they will reason on this subject. 

Gentlemen—I belong to Massachusetts. 
(Cries of “bravo,” and ‘‘three cheers for old 
Massachusetts,’’ which were given in fine 
style.) Ihave taken some pains to institute 
an inquiry, in regard tothe sums annually 
paid by Massachusetts to Virginia and South 
Carolina, for the agricultural products of 
these Siates. Take the eastern part of Vir- 
ginia and of North Carolina, and what have 
they for sale? One agricultural product, and 
one alone, which is largely consumed by the 
agiicultural and manufacturing classes of 
New England and the other Northern States. 
We pay those States many millions annually 
for that one product. We are their best and 
almost their only customers. England will 
not take a bushel of their wheat; they look 
almost exclusively to the market at the North. 
And yet, gentlemen, owing partly to preju- 
dice, aod partly to that so called free senti- 
ment—their notions and notionalities, for, 
gentlemen, New England is not the only 
place celebrated for its notions. Owing to 
these causes, these southern producers uni- 
formly and entirely reprobate all idea of 
protecting the agricultural classes of the 
North. Yet they are actually fed, day by 
day, by the proceeds of their corn, sold to 
the citizens of the North! the only product 
for which they get a single dollar. Why 
should they seek to drive us in Massachusetts 

to raise corn for ourselves? to drive us from 
all other employments except that of agricul- 
ture? They can raise this agricultural pro- 
duct cheaper than we can, and they have 
only us to buy it of them. You may say 
that this is a strong case--and yet itis per- 
fectly true, both as it regards Virginia and 

North Carolina. I live upon the sandy and 
barren shore of Massachusetts. Iam buta 
poor farmer, and have a great quantity of 
very poor land. I and my neighbors, every 
year, buy Carolina corn, and we contrive to 
pay for it too, in some way! And yet, they 
would induce us to forsake our present pur- 

suits—whether our capital finds employment 
in manufactures or upon the sea—and to raise 
corn! Itis strange infatuation, indeed, aris- 

ing froma blind adherence to mere political 
axioms and political notions which have 
grown up inthe school of political enigmas 

—for it may be set down as a maxim, that 

men of seeming sense will take hold stronger 

and hold on longer, to some abstract theory, 
than men of goud sense to sound opinions. 

They like dogmas and theorems, which origi- 

nate in the school of enigmas, and it is a fact 

that some men like paradoxes better than 
simple truths, and it is impossible to argue 
them out of their fanciful theories. A singu- 
lar, though perhaps not an equal delusion, 
possesses others; and that is, that the pro- 
tection of manufactures is of peculiar and 
exclusive benefit to those concerned in that 
pursuit—that the farmers are not interested in 
that protection. But cannot the manufac- 
turer employ his capital in other pursuits if it 


does not yield him a return? But what is to 
become of the farmer who tills the soil, if he treaty stipulations; and now all ] mean to| And while we are conscious that we have 
cannot find a market for his commodity? Can| say in regard to this subject is this—I said | |social and religious blessings which none 
he change his pursuits? The fact is, gentle- believed the lime was coming when, in regard 
men, that the protection of those who raise |to duties, an engagement would, sooner or|rests; and now and forever living and dying 
and consume the products of agriculture, is later, be entered into, by which the duties remember that we are entirely uct. 
of the highest moment to the man who culti-| would be taken from English manufactures | Americans forever! (Nine cheers. ) 

vates his lands and hasa surplus product over here, and from American agricultural products 


what he himself consumes. (Applause.) 
Now, gentlemen, we are Americans. 


have a vast country, with various climates | be entered into by Congress on the one hand 
We have agricultural | and Parliament onthe other, as a condilional | f the farmers of the State of New York, ” 
States and plantation States. We have man-|8frangement; precisely as inthe case of the 
and commercial interests, and our | West-India arrangement—which, 1 may say, 
not to wat rice various interests feo hard bargain for us. 
belligerent ile position. Welat that time informed England that if she | receiv j : . 
should not seek to inflame our passions. We| would do so and so, we oonid do so and so. hewaee fete MR pathccsony ort ~ 
should strive to make this one great nation| The arrangement was entered into. Con- agriculturalist. They might be of use to th 
jointly concerned in promoting = passed a conditional law, and so did| farmers of Western on ork, to whom he 


und various pursuits. 
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and endeavor to persuade those whose inte-|tried by good authority. 
ests ave thus connected with ours, that these | treaties I introduced by this explanat 


jshould not set up interest against interest, but 


labor to obtain such laws, and systems, and 
measures of government, as will conduce to 
the protection and promotion of the interests 
of ail the citizens of the United States. We 


States—and in every State, and inthe varivus | 
classes who compose the population of those 
States. I believe that eventually, modera- 
tion, and perseverance, and truth, and reason 
‘will prevail over all the delusions which now 
divide us and drive us to quarrel—and this, 
too, despite the present clainor and the vehe- 
mence which prevails in some parts of our 
co ntry. 

What I have said of the interests and 
wants of agriculture in New York, ts as 
strictly true of the plantation interest of the} 
Southern States. The first and best market | 
for their cotton is furnished by the northera— 
manufacturers. [1 is astonisning—absolutely 
astonishing to those who have inquired into 
the subject, that the southern planters, who 
raise and deal in t!e products of the soil, and 
rely upon northern men to take one third of | 
their crop, and fix the price for the balance, 
without the least charge of freight to them— 
it is, I say, astonishing, that they do not see 
how dependent they are upon the consumers 
in our own country! Why, how would they 





Congress here and to Pa:liameat ia 


have, all of ua, an interest in the United John Tyler and the treaty making power!”’ 







Yet in the face of that remark, men 
fess vn attachment to truth, | 1 that 
** Daniel Webster was in favor of g the 
whole question of a Tariff in the hands of 


No, gentlemen, no; 1 do tot and will not 
answer what an inflamed and partizan press, 
of any party, may say; but when I find my- 
self misrepresented upon a great s t like 
this, I will, God williag, exhibit myself as 1 
wish to be placed before my fellow Titizens. 
(Cheers.) 

Now, gentlemen, I say that in the present 
state of the world—being at peace, gad hav- 
ing been so for, I believe, a longer period 
than ever befure since the Reformation— 
when all the commercial states are living upon 
terms of amity—at atime when the spirit of 
peace universally prevails—it is a fitting time 
tu extend the embrace of amity and commer- 
cial good fellowship. It has been said by a 
poet that—'' War is a game which, if the 
people were wise, Kings would not play at.” 
The people will not have war merely to 
gratily crowned heads, to establish dynasties, 
or to effect ary object not calculated to pro- 
mote their own happiness. 

Now, gentlemen, I say it is out duty to 
look carefully and wisely, but with a concili- 


We |took care to say that this arrangement must President announced as a sentiment — 


do in case of war? Where would the cotton | atory disposition—to compare notesito see 
planter find sale for his crops? He wou'd| what will be most for the interest of all to 
be forced to rely alone upon the home mar-| give up or secure, avd still huve our free 
ket. Thatis now the earliest, though not} labor properly protected ;—to ; 


the largest. One third of theaatignesep is| may be done, what_ 
disposed of at home. The planter gets his) made to bring about these results by formal 


pay earlier, from the northern consumer, and| reciprocal arrangements. This is sure to 
a price fixed at which he disposes of the re-| come; if not in my day, itis still sure to 
mainder of the crop. These, gentlemen, are|come. All things are tending to such a re- 
truths—they are elements of political econo-jsult. It is seen in the progress of Ohristi- 
my, and are as true upon the James river in| anity. We sce it in the political agitations of 
Virginia and in North Carolina, as they are| other countries, Do you not see, springing 
here in New York. Ido most sincerely hope | up over the face of the whole earth, the free 
that the progress of intelligence and of kind | doctrines taught by our ancestors—our own 
feeling will soon make them apparent to all— | cherished doctrines of popular rights? This 
and that all of the American family will see | feeling will go on augmenting, until the doc- 











land. | alized one of these ino things—and owing to’ lizeas, while neither principal not interest of 
pra-|some confusion in the accounts of my Stew- 


ard, Lam unable to say accurately which— 
either $40 or the sum arising fromthe sale 
of 40 bushels of potatoes, [Cheers and laugh- 
ter.] Now as an evidence of my fidelity to 
the agricultural interest I will say that instead 
of selling my farm I shall still kecp it and ad- 
here to the business; and 1 hope to succeed 
as well as, from his own account, the farmer 
of Lindenwold has done, and to make my 
farm as valuable as that which has been de- 
scribed in such pitiful terms as lying upon the 
sandy sea shore of Massachusetts. { Laugh- 
ter and cheers. ‘Heaven help you,’ said Mr. 
Webster, which was followed by renewed ap- 
plause. ] 

I insist, gentiemen, that if there are any re- 
porters present, they shall make no report of 
what I have to say; for it is getting wo late 
to speak under a sense of any such responsi- 
bility. Mr. President, I have been favored 
beyond my expectations and hopes--favored 
beyond any ambition of mine, in life thus far; 
and now, that being so, I wish to show that, 
at least in one particular, | deserve the res- 
pect and kindness which have been extended 
to me by my (fellow-citizeus of Western New 
York. I wish to show you all that I am not 
presumptuous enough to attempt to act an af- 
terpiece, which couid at best prove not even 
a respectable farce, after the great drama 
which has been enacted here to-night; and I 
therefore ask of the reporters, as a special fa- 


of mine in their books. 

There is no living intellect which I honor 
and respect more highly than that which has 
beamed out with such effulgence to-night; & 
if he can excuse and overlouk the discourtesy 
of which | am about to bring complaint and to 
lay the fault at the door of his native land, ] 
will then presume, in conclusion, to give a 


her great debt was paid, ofthe evils ofthe 
excessive paty spirit, which governed her 
couneils, and concluded by offering the fol- 
lowing toust:— 

“The Empire State—New-York—Let the bright- 
est flower in her chaplet ever be culled by the hand 
of Agriculture, ” 

Mr. Webster after this toast had been giv- 
en and received with loud applause, rose aud 
said: — 

May I be permitted, gentlemen, to occupy 
your attention for afew minutes again—or 
have I already exhausted your patience? 
{Loud cries of ‘'no,” “no,” ‘yo on,” ‘go 
on.”’] Lam not entitled to be heard here to 
any great extent; (cries of ‘‘yes, you are,” 
“we're always glad to hear you,” &.‘) but 
the suggestions of the gentlemen from Penn- 
sylvania have called my mind to a topic, in 
my judgement, of overwhelming importance 
to the honor and credit of our common coun- 
try. Mr. President and gentlemen, what is 
the credit and character of this glorious coun- 
try to which we all belong, abroad? We are 
rich; we are powerful; we have al! the means 
of accomplishing whatever virtuous human de- 
sire can embrace. But what is our credit? 
And lam not one of those disposed to com- 
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Coumsercayn Aoricottora. Socirry.—s AMES 
Foanisn, Esq. of Portland, has accepted the jn, my 
tion of this Society, to deliver the annua) address at 
their exhibition at Gorham on the 18th of October. 


( The Oxford County Agricultura! Society 
will nold its anniversary on Paris Hill, Oct 18 & 19 


(7 Dasiet Tune, whig, was elected Repre- 
sentative for the towns of Mt. Vernon and Win- 
throp, at the second trial, on Monday last. 











Messrs. Epirors:—I notice, in your paper of 
Sept. 23, 1543, an extract from the Bangor Gazette 
of a new contrivance and experiment. It may be ne ‘ 
to the gentlemen building, but is no novelty to ma- 
ny others. In 1814,I built a small steamboat and 
applied the kind of propeller. It worked well, end 
has only lain so long unased for want of sufficient 
funds to carry it into effect, but I have never aban- 
doned it, and have lately applied at the Patent Of. 
fice for a patent, and do expressly forbid al! persons 
using it without my consent. 

Jonatuan Moncay. 


Portland, Sept. 26, 1843. 








plain of or to stigmatise in any way the efforts | 
ofthe states of this great union, who have 
sought for funds abroad to carry on ther en- 
lerprises and improvements which their sense 


of utility has projected. 
set dowmany speech| Qn the contrary, Hthink that the circum- 


stances of the times and the necessities of the 
case may justify, at least to a considerable 


the states, especially the Western states, 
have entered abroad. Among those which 


fiave thus justifiably become involved is the 


Union, in my judgement—perhaps I ought to 





sentiment, which, 1 am sure, will meet with a 
full and hearty response. 
Ten years ago I met with a great indignity 





how much their happiness and dignity depend | trine of the divine right of Kings will break 
upon the free, the just, and the liberal inter- ;upon Europe with an irresistible power. ‘The 
change of products among themselves.— | spirit of liberality is re-acting upon Europe 
(Great cheering ) with a power fearful only to those who are 
Gentlemen—1 am troubling you at too| unwilling to give up their old prejudices; but 
great length. I believe, however, that what | great and glorious to the great mass of Euro- 
[ have said is founded in truth. I wish to| pean minds who wish the whole human family 
see that truth universally prevail. I wish for|to be governed by pure laws, and that man, 
the advancement of the great science of ag-|the people, shall have, every where, a con- 
riculture—its interests. I wish for every | trolling agency in his own government. 
thing which is calculated to promote its pros- | 1 know, gentlemen, that this sentiment 
perity—every thing that teaches every man/ must prevail. J believe it—firmly believe it. 
that he has an interest in every other man. |i believe that the interests of peace and the 
(Cheers. ) interests of humanity—I] believe that the 
Gentlemen—May I say five words about | great interests of our common religion, which 
myself? (‘‘Yes—yes—ten.”) It was in the | commands us tu love one another, have come 
full conviction of the truths which I have|to control government—to say, ‘* Thus far 
here uttered, that, some months ago, when| shalt thou come and no further; and here let 
invited to Baltimore by some of my friends |thy proud waves be staid”; and I think I see 
there, I alluded to the existing commercial |this in every thing and every where—in the 
relations of this country—a subject to which | cautious policy of England, and in the acts 
I had devoted two ycars of thought and !abor | of all the foreign Courts, which are but yield- 
—the most arduous of my life. (‘Three ing to the necessity of the case. 1 would 
cheers for the Treaty,’ were given.) I as-| not say here or any where else, that it would 
sure you, gentlemen, that I am the friend of |be wisdom in us to enter upon the policy 
all Lonorable treaties of peace; but there | adopted by foreign courts, simply because it 
was, just now, nothing farther from my mind | is their policy; but I would not check in- 
than the treaty referred to. I spoke of our|quiry. Thisis the spiritof the age, and is 
commercial relations—and if the time ever|as it should be, in a Christian age, when all 
comes when the people can turn their atten-| profess a desire to promote the interests of 
tion to things rather than names, I trust there | the great masses of society. 
will be formed in this country, a business} Now, gentlemen, | am growing gurrillous. 
parly. I hope there may be—that the people |(No, no—go on.) I had the happiness to 
will pay more attention to their own great | belive this spirit of reciprocity would have a 
interests—to concerus of their own, of great | tendency to produce a proper result. 1 be- 
and lasting importance. lieve it to be the policy of England to be 
Upon the occasion to which I refer, I| more liberal in her commercial relatioas—to 
availed myself of the opportunity offered me | counteract the restrictive spirit which is sup- 
to refer to the treaties of reciprocity which | posed to exist, and to adopt a more liberal 
had been entered intu—unwisely, in my judg-| policy—a policy more favorable to the com- 
ment—to the great detriment of the shipping | mercial interests of the world. 
interest of this country. ‘Thisis seen from| Gentlemen—It is most certain that within 
the fact that the shipping of the smali States|a few months there has been a great change 
of Europe is engaged in trades to which they | in our intercourse with England. Articles of 
have no natural right; and they would even/the growth of the State of New York and of 
drive off our shipping from the coasting trade | the West, have in greater profusion than ever 
were they not excluded by law. We do not | before, found their way into England. With- 
carry our flour to Brazil, nor bring our coffee lin six months quite a new trade has been 
from Cuba. It is done for us, and I have | opened. While in the city of New York, ! 
found it impossible to raise the country to a| took occasion to inquire ef my friends how it 
sense of the importance of this great injus-| was; and they assured me that cargoes of 
lice, beef, pork and lard, were being constantly 
When referring to this subject at Baltimore, | shipped, and that recently several ships of the 
I said that the time would come, and now is, | largest class have left New York tor Liver- 
when commercial stipulations in regard to! pool and London, laden exclusively with pro- 
duties would be adjusted by treaty, 1 think | visions for those markets. 
so now. I do not retract that assertion.| These articles were going out with the 
Time and events will justify what I said; and | hope of obtaining fair profits, and partly be- 
what I said was this—England is anxious to; cause they were cheap hee, and because 
obtain our agricultural products. She is| England had modified her tariff. This is 
most anxious to exchange her manufactures | quite anew trade. Should a policy be adopt- 
for them. The great power of steam is ex-|ed to augment this trade, who would net re- 
tinguishing distance. England is now close |joice? ‘lhe poor of England would be better 
to New York—within twelve or thirteen days | fed —we would be better paid, and the inte- 
travel, and it is of no consequence whether | rests of all would be promoted. 
the two countries are brought together by| Gentlemen—I propose to trouble you no 
some revolution of nature or decree of Provi-| farther. 1 say to you that the time has come 
dence, or by the ingenuity of man; because| when the people will consent to give up 
we measure distance by time. England is| names and look for great things—to things 
one half nearer this country than she was|which belong their—l had nearly used a 
thirty years ago. She is now a country lay-| word which is used in a sacred sense—their 
ing alongside of us, and anxious to do away | interests. We must look to things; for we 
with all severe commercial restrictions; and may be sure that however local interests pre- 
how are we to deal with her? Are we to dis-| vail, when we approach the close of life, and 
card all overtures, and to declare our prefe-|look back upon every thing done, with a 
rence to systems ol reprisals and retaliations? | large, broad American feeling, we will re- 
We once tried that with regard to tonnage. | member with regret all that we did frommere 
We had a law passed in favor of our owr | local influences, (Cheers.) Let us remem- 
tonnage, by which England carried one way | ber that our interests are connected with the 
and we another. Wesson saw the folly of United States, and with every one “if “the 
this, and an equitable arrangement was en- | United States. 
tered into, so far as ag seemmerrsi! inter-| Let us remember there is not a man from 
CY tig a e sae uow, in| the Atlantic tothe Rocky Mountains, from 
, nothing to complain of. The Maine to Mississippi, in whose welfare we 
vessels of both nations may now carry freight | ure not concerned; and we should show that 
each way. ve we have hearts and souls big enough to em- 
That is the result of legislation and friendly | brace the great empire God has given vs. 





other enjoy, let us be true to our own inte- 


in England. And in making that remark, I Afier Mr. Webster resumed his seat, the 


“The health of William H. Seward, the friend 


To this Governor Seward replied by sayi 
that he knew no way in which \ paeetd ine 
The President | give a proof of the gratitude with which he 









arliament. This is certain! 


from the people of New England; and I shall 
go on and state it, for the purpose of seeing if 
our friend and guest will venture to justify, 
palliate or excuse it. I was at that time invi- 
ted to attend a New England dinner, given 
by natives of New England, in the city of N. 
York. The dinner came on rather late, and 
when I entered the room there was a sudden 
shout, and a clamor of voices, and a call upon 
me to make a speech—and I have no doubt it 
would have been a very excellent speech, if J 


conclusion. | began in a very solemn and 
sincere manner to say, that Iwas greatly sur- 
prised at such a reception; that I knew noth- 
ing which entitled me to it; that I was not a 
native of New England: that I had never but 
once set foot upon N. England soil; and that 
there was no New England blood in my veins. 
Thus far had I advanced, when I was greeted 
with a universal rising from every part of the 
tables—which were larger than these—and 
by a general shout of * You lie! you lie!! you 
lie!!! [Cheers and laughter. ‘Good, good, 
good,’ said Mr. Webster, which renewed and 
increased both laughter and applause. } 

Now, then, if my friend--if our distinguish- 
ed friend from Massachusetts will only have 
the hardihood to avow that this was fair on 
the part of New England, and to back them in 
it—and | believe he does, [O! I'll do it—1°ll 
do it! said Mr. Webster, amid shouts of 
laughter,] I shall ask of you to take a pledge 
with me; and, while we will receive and con- 
sider, with the respect with which we always 
receive and consider whatever falls from his 
lips, and will treasure with greater and sin- 
cerer regard than even he can conceive, eve- 


the most gifted, enlightened and honored 
statesmen of the age, ‘‘Heattu, Prosperity 
aND Happiness to Danier Wepster.” 

This was recevied with nine deafening 
cheers and long continued applause, Afier 
this had ceased Mr. Websier rose and said— 

Gentlemen--With the gentleman who bas 
just now addressed you, and who has repeat- 
edly been elected to preside over the councils 
of the great State of New York, it has been 
my fortune to have only a general and politi- 
cal acquaintance. 1 am proud of his respect 
and regard. 1| wish him well; and I have to 
say to him, that, whenever he shall appear a- 
mong the people of New-England, assembled 
on any occasion like this, his character, his 
integrity, his patriotism, his Americanism will 
arouse a feeling which will shake the roof of 
the house where the people shall gather to- 
gether. [Deafening and repeated applause. } 
I give you, said Mr. Webster, advancing to- 
ward Gov. Seward and extending to him his 
hand, which was heartily shaken across the 
table, I give you the right hand of American 
fellowship! May this great Empire Slate, and 
our New-England, Confederacy, erer value 
and regard the sentiments and character of 
William H. Seward. 

This was accompanied and followed by the 
most enthusiastic spplause. ‘Those alone 
who are familiar with the dignified bearing of 
Mr. Webster’s personal manner on such oc- 
casions, can form even the faintest notion of 
the thrilling effect of this most interesting 
scene. 

Mr. Knott, one of the vice presidents of 
this society, then proposed the health of the 
chairman of one of the important committees 
—Mr. Gowen, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Gowen, in reply, spoke of the long and 
difficult journey he had performed for the 
purpose of attending this fair—ofthe Phila- 
delphia Agricultural Society, with which he 
was connected, and pronounced a high eulo- 
givm upon the late Judge Peters who he said 
shed a lustre upon everything he did. [‘*That 
he did—that he did,” said Mr. Webster. ] 

He spoke of the emotions excited in his mind 
by what he had seen of the unbounded pros- 
perity of the great state of New York. Ile 
was forced, he said, to contrast its condition 
with that of his own state, and spoke of the 
neglect in Pennsylvania of her agricultural 
interests, of the calamitous legislation by 
which she was afflicted, of the great debts she 
had incurred, and of the deep disaster in 
which she appears to be sunk. [‘“Oh! you'll 

out of it—you’ll get out of it”—said Mr. 
ebster.] We are thought to be neither able 
nor willing to pay our debt. [God knows 
ou are, beth able and willing, said Mr. 
Webster. We are both ifour Gcuvernment 
would let usdo it. [That’s it—tha. - ‘‘—said 
Mr. Webster.]—On our whole statue book 
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there is not 2 single act which favors the in- men—gi 


}except New York— but taking her mineral, 
jcommercial and agricultural faculties into 


the earth, excepting England, a richer state 
than the state of Pennsylvania. (‘Take off 
her debt,”’ said Governor Seward.) My 
friend Governor Seward says ‘‘take off her 
debt.” Her debt—her debt! What can be 
the debt of a state like Pennsylvania that she 
should not be able to pay it—that she cannot 
pay it if ske will but take from her pocket the 
money she hasin it? England's debt is en- 
grafted upon her very suil; she is bound down 
to the very earth by it; and it will effect Eng- 





had been allowed to bring it to a respectable | land and Englishmen, to the fiftieth genera- 


tion, But the debt of Pennsy!vania—the 
debt of Iilinvis—the debt of any state in this 
Union, amounts not to a sixpence in compari- 
son. (Cheers.) Let us be Americans —but 
let us avoid, as we despise, the character of 
an acknowledged insolvent community. 
(Cheers.) 

What importance is it what other nations 
say of us or what they think of us—if they 
can nevertheless say you don’t pay your debts? 
(Applause.) Now, gentlemen, 1 belong to 
Massachuseits—but if] belonged toa deeply 
indebted state, I’d work these ten fingers to 
their stumps, 1’d hold plough, I'd drive plough, 


State to which I belonged, that she did not 
pay her debts. (Loud cheers.) That’s the 
true principle—let us act upon it (cheers) let 
us ‘‘yo it’ to its full extent! (Deafening ap- 
plase.) If it costs us our comforts, let us sac- 
rifice our comforts; if it costs us our farms, 
let us mortgage our farms. But don't 
be said by the proud capitalists of England, 
‘you don’t psy your debts.”” ‘*You, Repub- 
‘lican Governments con't pay your debts.” 
‘Let us say to them ‘‘we witt pay them.’ 





ry word with which he has favored us to-night, l**we will pay them tothe uttermost farthing.” | 


I ask you to drink with me standing, as a/ That's my firm conviction of what we ought | op which were piled several tons of rocks. 
proof of the respect we entertain for one of|to do. 


That's my opinion, and water can’t 
drown—fire can’t burn it outofme. (Loud 
japplause.) If America owes a debt, let her 
\pay it—let her pay ir. (Deafening cheers.) 
| What I have is ready for the sacrifice. What 
you have | know would be ready for the sac- 
rifice. At any rate, and at any sacrifice, 
don’t let it be said on the exchanges of Lon- 
don or Paris, don't let it be said in any one of 
the proud monarchies of Europe—‘‘ America 
owes, and can’t, or won't pay,”’ God forbid! 
\(Cheers,) Let us pay—let us pay! (Lorg 
continued and loud applause.) 

Let us say to them ‘‘produce your bond and 
take your money, principal and interest. Add 
it all up, and take your money. (Applause.) 
Let us say to them, ‘*we are not your slaves; 
we are notp aupers; we will not be your debt- 
ors; we WILL Ppay—produce your bond—here 
is yourmoney—take it! (This was follow- 
ed by repeated and deafening cheers.) And 
until that is done, iny friends, you and I can- 
not feel as if we could draw a free breath. 
I don’t want to be indebted tothe capitalists 
of Europe; if we owe them any thing let them 
produce their bill. IJfmy professional earn- 
ing are of any worth—ifthey are are wanted 
—if my farm is wanted, ifthe conveniences 
of life fur myself, for my wife and children are 
wanted, sofar as Il am concerned, so far as 
America is concerned, come and take them. 
(Cheers.) That’s the right ground to take, 
and let us take it. Inthe North and South, 
in the East and West, if there live any who 
are descended from the fathers of the Revo- 
lution, any in whose veins runs a drop of their 





their proud spirit, let them rise up and say 
that if we owe Europe, Europe shall be paid. 
(Loud and repeated cheers.) 

I wish to breathe the breath of an indepen- 
dent man. A citizen cf a proud and henored 
country, I abhor the idea that my daily happi- 
ness is to be marred by the conciousness that 
any thing disgraceful bangs on the country or 
any part of it. Let us gentlemen, be proud 
of our country, but let us preserve for that 
country the character of a just and debt-pay- 
ing nation. Let it never be said among the 


glorious scenes of 76—the country of Wash- 
ington—the example and great type of all 
modern republics—cannot or will not pay its 
debts! 

Mr. Webster sat down amid the loud aud 
most enthusiastic applause of the assembly, 
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state of Pennsylvania, the richest state in the, 


consideration, I don’t know, on the face of| 


I'd do both, before it should be said of the 


let it 


nations of Europe that the United States of 
America—the pation that had its birth in the 


after which were given three deep and sep- 
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Paterno, Sept. 16, 1843. 
| To whom it may concern : 

This is to certify that the undersigned have seen 
one of Barnaby §& Mover’s “Double Mould-board 
Ploughs” work on a level field of loomy sward Jand, 
which was considerable strong, and was muci uls- 
appointed and — to see that it done excellent 
work, turning the furrow in a smooth and handsome 


extent, the engagements into which some of|®)"*™ There was one of the “Doe” ploughs 


made at Augusta, tried on the saine ground, but was 
found to do no better work than the * Double Mould- 
board Plough.” We are satisfied from the tria! we 
| witnessed, that the new Plough will be a very use- 
ful improvement for working the hilly Jands of Wa- 
do County, as it works right and left, making a hi!! 
side Plough, or a level land Plough that wil! turn 
the furrows all one way, and thereby avoid the dead 
furrows caused by the use of the common plough. 
| It will also be better for the team, as each ox wa!ks 
| half the time in the furrow, and it evidently hau!s 
j easier, and holds as easy as the “ Doe” Plough, and 
| we think will wear longer than any of the one-sid- 
|ed Ploughs.— Gospel Banner. 
Dan's A. Warrier, 
Sumver Carr, 

Wirtuam Brack, 
Artvan Marpen, 








Bens. Marpen, 2d. 
Samvuex Souce, 
Ex: Carr, 

Joun Jones. 





| Aveusta, June, 1843. 
This is to ceatify that we have used, and seen 
/used Barnaby & Mooer’s “Double Mould-board 
| Side hill and level land Plough, and can recommend 
|itto Formers, as a Plough that does good work, (on 
all kinds of land, where we have seen it work,) Aau’s 
| easier than any Plough that we are acquainted with, 
| hol is easy, and we think the best Plough in use for 
all kinds of work. 

Amasa Dingley, ? 
Simon Guptill, § 
Thomas Dinsmore, ; 
Geo. H. Jones, China. 


Wins'ow. 


Stephen Jewett, 


Robert R. Drummond, Sidney. 
Davis Guild, 

| L. W. Lithgow, 
Russel! Eaton, 
Joseph Hammond, / inthrop. 


The above Plough is for sale, by William H. Gas- 
‘lin, Winthrop; J. B. Fillebrown, Readfield; E. G. 
|Wyman, Farmington; Crosby & Hoyt, Phillips ; 
| J. H. Dodge, Skowhegan; William Atkinson, An- 
|son; John Page, St. Albans; and by the manufac- 
i turers A. B. Lincoln & Co. Augusta, Me. 
PENOBSCOT COUNTY CATTLE SHOW. 
There were many fine oxen exhibited at the Cat- 
i tle Show and Pair held in this city on Wednesday. 
| Several pairs of * four-year-olds” equalled any we 
_ have seen. 
| Dixmont, attracted much attention. 

| In the afternoon there was a trial of the strength 
of several pairs. They were attached to a drag up- 





Augusta. 








Some 
five or six pairs succeeded in removing it a little dis- 
| tance—others failed. ‘Two or three yokes—one of 
| which we understand belongs to Mr. H. K. Robin- 
|son of Brewer, and one to Mr. Juson Miller of Her- 
| mon—removed it with the most ease. 
| There were some fine specimens of butter and 
|cheese, vegetables, tomatoes of every description, 
| apples, pears and other fruit—of articles of domes- 
| tic manufacture—flannel, carpets, rugs, stockings, 
| &c.—there were also specimens of ploughs, axes, 
| wheels, wagons, stoves, saddles, hagnesses and ma- 
| ny other articles from the manufactories in this city 
| and county. 

Henry A. Wood & Co., and Nathanie) Johnson, 
exhibited several very beautiful samples of air-tight, 
and cooking stoves. The self regulating air-tight 
exhibited by Mr. Johnson is an improvement which 
is said to be valuable. Mr. Wood's three story, or- 
namented air-tight attracted much notice on account 
of its beauty. 

There were severa] very beautiful specimens ot 
tancy and ornamental painting by S. P. Johnson, of 
this city, also elegant specimens of needle work. 
Amoug the stock we saw but very few cows. 
There were no horses we believe. There were 
some swine, possibly enough for William Lincoln 
to make a report upon where he here, but we fear 
it would be rather a meager report. Not that the 
Berkshire pigs were not likely pigs, or the hogs as 
respectable as cattle-show hogs generally, but there 
were so few of them. 

The address in the afternoon at the City Hall, by 
Hon. S. H. Blake, was listened to with deep atten- 
tion by a highly respectable auditory. It is highly 
spoken of. (Bangor Gazette. 





Trade of New Orleans.—A very interesting arti- 
cle on this subject appears in the Jast number of the 
Price Current. From it we learn that specie to the 
amount of nearly $11,000,000 arrived at New Or- 
leans within the last twelve months. During the 


blood, and in whose hearts lives a particle of| same time the receipts of cotton amounted to 1,054,- 


394 bales. 

Of tobacco, 91,892 hhds. 

Of sugar, 65,936 hhds.— not including that which 
was shipped to the western states, or consumed in 
Lonisiana. 

Of flour, 521,175 bbis., besides 118,246 bbls. or 
sacks of wheat. 

Of corn, in ears, 255,058 bbls. 

Of corn, shelled, 427,552 sacks. 

Of whiskey, 83,597 bbis. "e 

Of bacon, 13,588 hhds., and 1,453,698 Ibs. in bu!k. 

Of pork, 204,643 bbls. and 2,371 hhds., besides 
6,814,650 Ibs. in bulk. 

Of lead, 571,949 pigs. 

Of lard, 307,801 kegs, 104,540 bbis. and 1,433 


Of lard oil, 1,818 bbls. 

The arrivals during the year are thus esr a . 
—. ‘679 
Bare, = 
Bri oe 
Sntaees, ou 

vee 
Total, 4,292 





Atrocious Murder.—We are informed by Mr. The- 
odore Ela of Canaan in Somerset county, that <i 
the exhibition of Raymond & Co.’s Menage"¢ 


oe 





One pair belonging to Mr. Butman, of 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday, Sept. 25, | P'eheusiveners, within the aequisition of all. SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, Rams and Berkshires for satc.; A great chance for a farm. 


He: 3 ited 
1343, [Reported fur the Boston Daily Advertiser, & I lease to read the follow ing from the Unite ULL ELO MERIN ; M ’ ‘ ‘ 
rN 3. , ; Reetiioien tact ‘ seriber b dvanced in )eare,nnd wish- 
the steamboats are watched and the roads by which Patriot.J | States Literary Advertiser, of January, 1343 FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE! I ciween fine aed “f Beeet “Tae pr | Sono geen becker efiers for aale the farm 
OF ALL DISEASES ARISING FROM AN 


er" . ica- * A new and literary enterprise has been com- 

they at og 2 fb ah rate aug "Te wea yt At market 1250 Beef Cattle, 700 Stores, 3300) menced by Robert Sane, which has for its object two full grown Rams that I sheared this seqson pro-| oa which he lives, in Monmouth, Laid farm conteins 
ble, io ; orielt ts rendered ceitain.. Bis. Ble says Sheep, and 1125 Swine. From 500 to 800 Beef! the ditlusion of popular information on general IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD,OR duced one six, the other nine pounds of washed | sbout 90 xcres of excellent land, well divided ino 
te | that most, if not all, o Dean endinnet. Cattle, and several hundred stores remain unsold. | knowledge, to be called ‘ Sears’ Family Magazine.’ HABIT OF THE SYSTEM wool, titlage pasterage and mowing. It is well wooded and 
it is believed - pr BERKSHIRE SOWS, that heve brought pigs the} has a good sepply of pine and bemlock timber mpon 


ed with the caravan, carry concealed weapons, and | ,, Paicts— ~The market is completely | We wish all success to this deserving endeavor in 


despatched officers in different directions and taken 
rompt measures for the apprehension of the men— 
- rather devile——conce in this bloody affair; 














- lutted,” and prices are probably lower than they | behalf of popular instruction; and as we hear it is NAMELY : present season. First rate avimals. it. itis well sepplied with living water in the drio-t 
the laws \o = State should put a stop to this bar- hive been for A at haw We cate extra $4 to be profusely embellished, and to include among Serefula, or King's Evil, Rhumatism, Obstinate Q MOSES TADER. | season, and a aover. fallidiy well of water at the house 
baron alae NLR TRO SE AL first quality 375 2400; second quality $ a 3 75;|''% contents the guintesseace of ull the vatuab‘e con- Cwrancous Rruptions, Pimples. or Pustules on| Vasealboro’, 8th month, 15th, 1843. 34) ‘The buildings are in good repair, and consist of « 


tributions of the London ‘Penny Magazine,’ ‘Cham- 





third quality 250 a 3 25. the’ Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Soe Eyes, 


Gospel b . bara, ci and il, J other out 1 
Bape Radian ouse, bara, cider house and will, and ou 








Husband and Wife to be Hanged.—The Tona- 
wanda (Pa.) papers contain the trial of James Do- 
lan and Bridget, his wife, for the murder of Rufus 
G. Gere, on the Ist of August last. The trial was 
had before the Court of Oyer and Terminer of 
Bradford county, Hon. J. N. Conyngiam presiding, 
on the Sth ult. The testimony closed on Wednes- 
day, and the Court charged the jury on Thursday, 
the 14th ultimo, who retired, and after an absence 
of one hour, returned with a verdict of guilty. of 
nurder in the first degree. Judge Conyngham, on 
soturday, the 16th ultimo, sentenced both the pris- 





oes wo year old $8213. Three year old 
a . 

Sheep—Small lots from 50 cts. to $150, Weth- 
ers 1 25, 1 88. 

Swine—Shoats to peddle 4 1-2 and 4 3-4 for sows 
and 5 1-2 a 5 3-4 for barrows. Old barrows 4 1-2. 
At retail from 5 to 6 1-2. 











Notice. 
HEREAS, JOHN G. SAVAGE, of Pittston, 


is now engaged and has been fur soine time 
past, in collecting bills of my customers, under the 
pretence that he ismy Agent. This is fulse. He 





bers’ Edinburg Journal,’ aad other admirable works 
of their class, we cannot doubt but that it will suc- 
cessfully compete with these in point of intrinsic 


value.” 
READ THIS! 
ELEGANT PREMIUMS FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 
A VERY LIBERAL OFFER. 


AN EASY METHOD TO PRUCURE A COPY oF “SEARS 
BIBLE B10GRAPHY,"’ OR ‘WONDERS OF THE WORLD” 


“." Any person either subscribing himself, or 


procuring a new subscriber to ‘Sears’ Family Mag- 
zine’ for one year, and, remitting $3, current funds, 
free of all expense to the publisher, shall receive a 


sure or imprudence in life. 


offered to the public. 


immediate influence, 


Ring Wormor Tetter, Scald Head, Ealarge- 
ment and Pain of the Bones and Joints Pha FROE SALE by 8. PAGE & Co. Hatlowel!, 150 
born Ulcers, Syphiliti lati 

milk, an Mlecates pate tay hye cere 75 do. do. Fustic—50 do. do. Redwood—25 do do. 
cious use of Mercury, Ascites, or Dropsy, expo- Hypernic or Nicsragua—t0 do. do. Peach — 6000 Ibs. 


‘bis preparation is a combination heretofore un- | 244 dde 
kaown in the history of medicine, differing entirely in Acid—Aqua Fortis—Concentrated Oil Vitrioi—RKed 
its Character and operations from the various prepara- 
tions of Sarsaparilia which have becn at different tumes | Y0#d, Sumac, Ouer, Cud bear, Sal Soda, Soda Soap, 
It acts specifically upon the|“ = 
whole system, thereby bringing it under its direct and leasles—'Tenter Hooks — Jacks— Press Papers— Press 

Although possessed of powerful Plates—Screws—Coppers, &e. &e. 
and Controlling effects. yet it is entirely hariniess, so 


Dye stuffs & Clothiers Tcois, 


bbls. ground Logwood—200 do. do. Camwood— 


buildings. 
‘There are few farms so conveniently situated as this, 
it being one mile from Monameu:h Academy, where 14 





Copperas— 2000 lbs. Biue Vitriol— 3000 Ibs. Alum— 
2000 Iba, Madder—Lac-Dye—Grain 





Tin— Muriatic 


artey—Nuat Galls—Bengal and Manilla Indigo— 


ver-citron Bark, Termric, Red-saunders—Freach 


a floucishing school all the time, ond within a mile 
and u half of three several grist and other mills. A 
meeting-louse within a halt mile, and it is fourteen 
niles from the Hailowel! and Augusta markets, it isal- 


| so in the midst of a good neighborhood. 
The whole will be sold on reasouable terme. A 


part of the parchase money will be wanted down, and 


| the remainder may be paid by regular instalments. on 


igeod sscurity Any body wishing one of the Lest 


adil , - ; - copy of that periodical fur one year, and a volume | that it cannot injure the most delicate constitution. iers and Merchants as low as they cin be purchased in} Winthrop, Sept. 20, 18.43. 38 
oners to be hanged. never was authorized to a so Heis a nor iat of eather of the above works, to 7 kept subject to | When in perfect health no effect is prodaced by its nse Boston, including freights, truckage, §c. and ali the | =-— manaie sfotn_ tite Pd Santen Mite due ei 
We learn from the Bath Telegraph, that at the hes bean Pye oe yon ar yn 4 a b —s his order. except an increase of appetite; but when disease is | "ticles will be of the first quality. Valuable Real Estate for sale in 
late term of the $ J. Court, beld at Wiscasset, a tb 8 wt at alas pang ds stl site oiouie *.* Every Postmaster or any other individual, | seated iv the frame, and hurrying fast i's vietims along 8. P. & Co. have constantly on hard a large stock Monmouth. 
at elo 2 ’ 


Israel Creamer of Waldoboro’, was tried and con- 
victed of burning a barn in Waldoboro’, on the 
night of the Sth Sept. belonging toa Mr, Waltz, 
and was sentenced to len years hard labor in the 
State Prison, 

Nathan Richards, convicted a year since of 





may be made to me: and [ would further notify the | 


public that said Savage is not employed by me in 
any way or manner whatsoever 


GILBERT PULLEN. 
Augusta, Sept, 27, 1843. 





who will obtain five new subscribers to “ Sears’ Fum- 
ilay Magazine,”’ and remit the money ($10,) free of 
postage, shall receive copies of the ‘* History of the 
Bible,” and “ Bible Biography,”’ or “‘ Wonders of the 
World,’ elegantly bound tn gilt and letiered—the 
books to be kept subject to his order. Is there a 


may be cbtained of _ gratis. 
) 


the path of life, then its mysterious influence is felt |°f DRUGS, PAINTS and OILS, which they sell ve- 
and seen; it enkindies new life and vigor, and brings | ‘Y low. 
health and strength back to the suffering and diseased. 

For further particulars and conclusive evidence of 
its superior value and efficacy, see pamphieis, which 


= ——— 


HE subscriber continues the manefactare of these 


Machines, at the Machine Shop of 1. G. Jounson, | 


+e subscriber, wishing to leave soon for the 
Aroostovk, offers for sale the following real es 

tate, viz.: one quarter part of the company property, 
formerly called Chandler's Milla, in Monmouth, con- 
|sisting ef a new Grist-mill, Saw-mill, Shingle-wll, 
and Lath-mili—two dwelling hodses and four acres of 


postmaster, a clergyman, a Sabbath school teacher pared and sold A. B. Sands & Co., Druggists|i9 Augusta. He has sold, within the last iwelve| lund. ‘The mills are in good repair and in fall opera- 
breaking and stealing goods from the store of the/}o Publishers of Papers thro’=) in the United States or British Provinces, that can- and Chemists, Granite buildings, 2738 tee ay months, one hundred, [ P41! of which have steon tion. 
Messrs. Sturdevants in Richmond, was sentenced out the United States and Brit- 


to seven years hard labor in the State Prison, 





Drowned.—We learn five men were drowned in 
Merrvmeeting Bay on Thursday of last week, 
while on their way from Bowdoimham village to 
this place. Four of the persons were colored, and 
we believe all belonged here. Names not known 
tous. [Bath Telegraph, 








Large Oxen.—The Rochester Post says—* Gen. | 
Wa. A. Mills, of Mt. Morris, Livingston County, | 
has a pair of oxen at the Cattle Show, which weigh | 
siz thousand lwo hundred and fifty pounds. 





The Bowdoin Estate-—An awicable settlement 
has been made between the trustees of Bowdoin 
College and the heirs of the lave Gov. Bowdoin, of 
all the matters in controversy between them, on 
terms which sre entirely satisfactory to all the par- 
ties interested. A part of the estate is sold, and 
the residue will be, in pursuance of the original 
design of the proprietor, all impediment to the 
giving of an und:sputed title being now removed, 
The terms of the compromise award seven-tenths 
of the property to the surviving soo of the late de- 














ish North America. 


The Publisher of the following works respectful- 
ly requests of newspaper propriviors, that they will 
copy the following advertisement, and where it is 
convenient and practicable, act as Agents in receiv- 
ing subscriptions, or appointing some friend asa 
substitute in their neighborhood. 

Newspaper publishers and proprietors in all our 
principal villages and towns, will do well to adver- 
lise the work conspicuonsly—act as Agents—and re- 
ceive subscriptions fur the same at their respective 


offices. 


SEARS POPULAR PICTO- 
RIAL WORKS, 


The most eplendidly illustrated volumes for families 
ever issued on the American continent, containing 
more than two thousand beautiful engravings, de- 
signed and executed by the most eminent artists of 
England and America. Published and sold by 
Sears & Walker, Nos. 114 Fulton and 122 Nassau 
Street, New York city. 





Just published, (a six dollar book published and sold 


not easily furnish this number? Try, Reader—Try. 
IMPORTANT TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 


The postage on ‘* Sears’ Family Magazine’ has 
heretofore constituted a heavy tax or the subseri- 
bers receiving their numbers by mail. It has also 
operated to prevent many from subscribing, who 
would otherwise be desirous to do so 
difficulty, the publishers have taken advantage of the 


which they are now able to print the same number 
of pages on a sheet double the former size—so as to 
reduce the postage, as heretofore charged, to half 
the amount. Itwill bereafier be charged on one 
sheet and a half, instead of three sheets. 





AGENTS WANTED. 

*.* Agents—responsible men—are wanted to gell 
the above works, in every town and village through- 
out the United States‘and Britiish North American 
Provinces. For particulars &c. address, post said, 
E. WALKER & CO., 114 Fulton Street N. Y. 

* * The above works will be found the most use- 
ful and popular ever published for enterprising men 
to undertake the sale of in all our principal cities 
and towns 








To weet this 


ue, six bottles fur $5. 





| Agents fur the preparation by special appointment. 


that it is Sands’s Sarsoparilla that has aad is constantly 


and ask for Sands’s Sarsaparilla, and take no other. 
Sept. 1343. 37 


Sold also by Srantey §& Crarg, Winthrop; J. ; 
FE. Lapp, Aogusta; S. Pace & Co., Hallowell— chines as follows : 


cane Chambers street, New-York. And for sale | perfect satisfaction. £) Persons desirous of testing 
by Druggists throughoat the U. 3. Price $1 per bot-| the atility and power of these Machines may take them 


On trial, and return them if aissatisfed. 
A correspondent of the Age Speake of these Ma- 


**Mr. Evrror :—Among the ‘thousand and one’ 





The public are respectfully requested to remember | Patent machines offered for sale at the present day, 


| there is one tw which my att-ntion han been called, 


latest mechanical improvements in. printing, by achieving such remarkable cares of the most difficuit | which is no humbug; | allude to * Grimes’ Patent 
class of diseases to which the human frame is sabject, | Sut Machine.’ 


Having ene of these Machines in 
i;my own mill, I speak advisedly, when I say, that if 
properly set up, it is a perfect cure for smutty grain. 





To the Hon. County Commissioners for the Counties 
of Kennet ec and Oxford. 


elled, especially by lo:ded teams. 


we fully believe the public good requires that an altera- 
tion should be made iu the same. We would there- 
fore petition your honors to lay out a new road from 








\ 7 E the undersigned, would respectfully represent to | 

your honors,that the road leading from Ramford and | Bridge's grist mill, in Augusta, where gentlemen inter- 
vicinity to Augusta, by Canton Mills, Bretton’s Mills (so lested would do well to call, and satisfy themselves by 
called) in Livermore and Wayne village is much trav- | personal inspection of the above fucts. y 
We woald farther | Mecuanic.” 
represent, that said road is circuitous and has some bad | Lastaarp, or the subscriber. 
hills between said Bretton’s and Wayne village, and 


It combines in itself three of the most importaut quali- 
ties for any machine, nainely,—simp!icity of construc- 
tion, durability of material, and compactness of form. 
One of these Machines is now in operation at Mr. 





So thinks a 
Apply to 1. G. Jonnson,-Atten 


HOMER WEBSTER. 
May 4, 1843. Tut 





Also the whole of a convenient dwell'ng house anil 
bern, built in 1841 and °42, and mostly finished, to 
gether with seven acres of land. 
| Also 75 acres of land on Chandler's Mill, a0 ealled, 
| stente in Winthrop and \Vayne, well adepted to pas 
| turing, mow ing, tillage, and woodiand. ‘Twenty-three 
tons of hay have been cat apon it this season, There 
| is a store, now vacant, at the Mills, which will be euld 
or let, and any person wwhing a good stand fir conatrs 
trade, cannot do better than to cal! and parch ee the 
above property, which will be sold at a great bargain 

Also two excellent work horges, and many other 
| things tuo numerous to mention. For further parti: 
|ulars cali pou the subscriber on the premises 


JOSEP CHANDLER. 





September 11, 1843 


= /\ aoa. tie et R Orqueeme 
SEN ge pl Be . @ meee aes 


Fashionable 


PALDOR, 


Main Street— Winthrop. 
20 














aid Bretton’s Mills to Wayne village, or make such| Javented and prepared by Elijah Wood. Winth = = ; .———— 
** All Postmasters are raquested to act as Agents p rma tree ; : Prep oS Reta! a kuru for Sale 
. _s * . 1 relle “ TE GRT , 7h TIVE ° y . 
ceased, now in Europe, and the remaining three- at three dollers.) To Publishers of papers thoughout the United | ee “a We road gy Paw! between said VEGE! ABLE ALTERATIVE PILL has long | (gN11E subscriber offers for aale her furm in Winthrop, 
tenths to the College. A New Bedford paper says! TRe Christian’s Gift for 1844. | States and British North Ameria— Newspapers eet till in Past ine ha wens? Mr am 4% been a desideratum, and the inventor of the Wash | i knowe as the * Philbrook Farm.’’ It is very i} 
. ’ a : : - : mar 3 e Saal »: A . ae . : ; 
that the island of Naushon,a part of the property,! The most splendidly illustrated work on Bible His- | °F Magavines, copying the above entire, without Hosley’s in Li ahhh as in your judgment the public norm Pill confidently announces to those of his fel. pleasantly situated, less than a mile trom the villrge, \ 
has been purchased by William Sturgis, Esq., tor a tory ever offered to the American public, embel- any alteration or abridgment, (including this notice,) good and the travelling community require—and as in ow 1g who are suffering with Rheumatism, Dys- | Where are good schools, meetings, milla, mechanics, 
friend, upon terms which have not transpired, lished with several hundred new and fine engra- and giving it twelve iaside Snsersions, shall receive duty bound vour petitioners would ever pray. 75 tN ae custiveness, or any of the complicated | & Cotton Factory, and a market for the produce. It 
— - vings—the whole work (two volumes in one) ma- | Copies of the above works, (subject to their order,) GFORGE W. SPENCER Ar apenem, pee which arise from inactive or Torpid Liver, | contains about 50 acres of excellent land, wel! cultive 
Great Storm— Destruction of Port Leon and St. king seven hundred large and closely printed octa= by sending direct tothe publisher. Will proprietors August, 1343. ’ erangement of the Chylopoietic viscera, dmpuri- | ted and watered, with « two story dwelling house, barn, 
Marks.—1 here has been an awful storm at Port Le-| ,, pages, elegantly bound in gilt, and lettered, in of newspapers throughout the country, when it ia : ty of the Blood, Scrofula, and diseases of the | carriage house, and other convenient outbuildings —-a0d 
on on the 15th Sept. The water made a clean the most finished style of modern book making. | COPYEMIeDt, act as Agents, and receive subscriptions? STATE OF MAINE. Glands, Skin, or the ibsorbent System, that he has/a valuable orchard of engrafted fruit, For location, 
breach of ten feet over Port Leon with a hurricane. | price only three dollars being the cheapest work ev- 1 he most liberal per centage given. Oxronp, ss.—Court of County Commissioners, Sep- prepared a simple and safe remedy which he recom: | qunlity of soil, and all that renders a farm of this siz’ 
Every warehouse but one was thrown down—near- | er issued in the world ! The publishers respectfully Highly Important to Consump- ~ tember Term, 1843. : mends to thein, afler an experience in their use of early | desirable, it cannot fuil to give satisfaction A liberal 
ly every dwelling thrown from its foundation and | request clergymen, teachers of Sabbath Schools, tives! Qe. the atten alstemit.. cntiad ‘id b thirty years. credit, with satisfactory security, will be given 
7 : : | petition aforesxid, satisfactory evidence hav-| 44) fest prepared them for his ow 2 ’ . crory 6e y, wi f «“ 
imany of them crushed. At St. Marks the same.| heads of families and booksellers, to examine his ing been received, that the petitioners are responsible prepared them for his own private use, being} For farther particulars inquire of SAM'L P. BEN- 
Fourteen lives lost and property to an immense | new, cheap, and splendidly illustrated work. The io ought to be heard touching the watier set forth . + ewes with ae attacks of Rheumatism, complica- | SON, Esq. or the subscriber on the premises. 
amount destroyed. It is expected that other ports | character aod contents ae volume are better de- said petition, it is Ordered that the County Commission- cr he pe hme shane yee Be _ bed - os M A RY JANE PHILBROOK. 
in Florida have suffered. fined by its expressive title. ‘ ers of the County of Kennebec, berequested to meet the |), finds himself t 8 thal eee 7 ow! eo ‘inthrop, Augast 50, 1843. 
Further particulars of the Great storm in Florida.— Sears Vew and Complete Kkisto- Commissioners of this county at George Smith's tavern hands of Providchen ype eyes ar oe Gn - car An Excellen t Fara for Sale 
The Tallehasse Sentinel of the 19th is almost ry of th. Hfoly Bibdle, at “ew hapa wine oe ee day of ——— age of seventy-four al, ” a een HE subscriber, wi ‘hing to change bis bestdace 
=} . . . . . , S n ° > . . t 0 ” ¢ ‘ ° ay . ? Ss ’ 
filled with the particulars of the disasters caused by | Ay contained in the Old and New Testaments, from ont, 98 fee © a sei » for the purpose of tt nce) “Many hundreds have experienced the salutary action offers his farm for sale. Said farm is aiwate 
the storm. In that city the damage was not great | the Creation of the world to the full establishment ere dy > sg ” pet agen = ah a ct of these Pills, and many cannot live without them.— | in Monmouth, on the county road leading trem 
—two or three houses only were injured, some trees | of Christianity. Containing a clear and comprehen- ail theie aint ett i pale “‘seiiedl far ph pws ‘Their efficacy in acute as well as chronic rheumatism | Augusta to Portland, and about a mile and a half 
were uprooted, and some gardens demolished. sive account of every remarkable transaction record- ashi tdaed in “tte net = = » ee ne: nies; ve a . has been experienced, und in almost innamerable cases. | from Monmouth Academy. It contains seventy- 
Inthe country the gin house of Mr. Joseph Chairs | ed in the sscred Scriptures during a period of up- iiintienine tanh 4 At 4 7 ie fi ne 0 dered. That Directions. Take them at night on going to bedf| five acres, well divided into tillage, meadow, pis- 
was blown away, and with it some thirty thousand | wards of four thousand years. With copious Notes, , ee wanig eek ® swt urther Wrderes, 2 Mat! if it ia desired merely to relax the bowels take half o, | ture and weod land. {t has a well of living woter 
pounds of cotton in the seed. Five bales just pack- critical and explanatory, forming an illustrated com- od rit ey <td Aw oe ae am nl a ty one, and increase the dose to five according as you | at the heuse, snother at the barn, and the pastures 
ed were also destroved. mentary on the sacred text. Partl. The Old Tes- enti alte ‘ed oe ” wie art pees pes’ vA" iy wish to produce more or less cathartic action. ure well supplied with never-fuiling springs. There 
The win house, corn house, and other out houses} t@ment History, Part 2. The New Testament dink 8 " - es ae-p a PC heiee S ) Seats °F! The above Pills are for sale at the Maine Farmer! is a good orchard upon it—and the whole farm is 
on the lantation of Gen. Whitefield, about five History. By Robert Sears: aided by the writings 7 ae. “hemi — ty f ‘Keneeb the Voun-! Ojive. Price 25 cents. well fenced The buildings econsisi of a new y 
x age P , ; an fi ; : d. of our most celebrated biblical scholars, and other Fee “ said coenty of Kennebee, and ep-| —————_ Ee — |house, built last season, mostly finished and very 
miles from town, were all unroofed and destroye re “yer: om on the respective Clerks of the towns of Livermore, Confidence Inspires Confidence. sn the ar ‘ . - 
Great havock was committed to the forest, and learned persons, who have made the Scriptures their fai, Ceud. and We rtp Peearraer’ convenient,—two barns in good repair, and other 
ares aVvOCck We ; ' " , : anten, Leeds an ayne, and aiso posied up in three ee . in ' ; 
; . study. ‘l'wo volumes in one. =e P pt . ont ts : SITIVE CIIRE PoP Tur suitable out buildings. ‘The whole will be sald on ' 
the tall oaks and pines found no mercy from the «% Commentators, lexicographers, orieutal trav- public places in each of said towns, and published ¢n NEW AND ee PivE CURE FOR THE the most reusonable and ensy terme. For tiles ' 
lompet. Vast numbers were prostrated, rendering ellers, and Biblical critics of the greatest name, have he Age, being the public newspaper issued by the SALT RHEU A] particulars apply to the subscriber on the premises 
nearly all our roads impassable for wagons or car- been extensively ane carefully consulted in prepar- premier to the State, and in the Oxford Democrat, a AND OTHER CUTANEOUS DISORDERS. MOSES FROST, Jn. 
riages, ing this work. The editor trusts it will be found He wspaper printed in the county of Oxford, and im ONES’'S DROPS FOR HUMORS. a safe inter-| Monmouth, August 21, 1243, 34 
Port Leon will probably be abandoned. The worthy of the patronage of Christian Pastors, in- the Maine Farmer, printed at Winthrop All of J nal remedy for SCROFULA nad dieneoes of the enema ~ ge = - —_ -—_-——-—- 
Sentinel says: structors, and parents of all denominations, and weil a — . be ao ee pa ep — publixhed skin, such as SALT RHEUM. LEPROSY. SCALD me, h rashiag Viachines. oes i 
The light house at Dog Island is gone. At St.| calculated under the Divine blessing, to enlighten thirty days at least, before the time of said meeting,| ijeal). ERYSIPELAS. and all kindred diseases. ex. iE subscribers would inform the public that i 
Andrews Bay, we have good reason to believe, the| the understanding, purify the heart, and promote THE TIME HAS COME WHEN CONSUMP. that all corporations and persons iuteresied, may attend still and iatesust: : eon Bevis ts: they haveon hand and are now manufacturing, 
gale was not felt, or slightly. Intelligence was re- that knowledge by which we may obtain happiness TION may be classed with the curable diseases. and be heard if they ees cause. G. COLE. cl Those afflicted will do well to examine the ample Porters’ atugr 4 Horse Power Rebar so Machine 
ceived from the bay as late as the morning suc- |!" this world, and eternal salvation in that which is) ‘Phe subscriber announces the gratifying intelli- A ofthe P Attest —J. les oe : —— testimonials of physicians and others, iu the hands sheng Near. nae i a ua 4 7 “The Ma. < 
ceeding the gale—but no mention was made of it. One t ‘1 Re Rn GS BE Pg to gence that he iy constavtly receiving from England | * 8 Copy of the yee ape . > Am nem of his authorized Agents, where the medicine may oa potion _ re oe ail Read Priaciols — ~ 
be JOTIOWINE is trom the Unite ates Literary | jurve supplies of id. G, COLE, Clern. be found, and where persons c: » referre » | CORO rE a ia og as re 
Wheat in Northern Indiana. The Michigan City Advertiser. . J Rachan’s fF angarian Balsam To tha Honorable County Conneissi ers of the oboe sdgecleueda ad a a offs * i thie Tag - ease aD 1 espera Me to to ne Raper joes " 
Gazette of the 4th ins., says the farmers are bring-| _‘* The most splendid Gift Book of the season, and . vt Li i y : Counties of Keanebec and Osford. It seldom, if ever, having failed to perform a most | US*s pom = : 4 be gd ns 9 eee on Alt 
ing wheat to that port, at the rate of 2000 bushels the cheapest and most useful work ever issued on Oo ic. E, the undersigned, woald respectfully represent satisfactory cure of the various loathsome diseases | MAO" Ps ANG Warranted to give Balisiac _ 1 ] 
- ‘ pitt side of the Atlantic, is Sears’ New and Com- , ci F os P “ae he : : these who ere in want of a first rate establishment 
per day. either side of the antic, is J 0 —The only compound known to the Medical Fac- to your Honors, that the toad leading from the for which it is designed, where the directions accom. ~ ‘Mt find | Arar ta wall 
. plete History of the iri. Ssgnaed. eae sine labors | ulty which will effect a speedy aud permanent cure | vicinage of Dixfield Village to Augusta, by Wayne panying each bottle have been faithfully followed, “ - por Ney ocala may Tt tg = a ; 
’ DH] —= , j of the most renowned Biblical schulars of old coun- | of th; P ala “ . : 5 4 . lan’t fai stay i : 4 pay ie shop o e subscribe sardiner, and exam- 
Strange Elopement.—A few days since a negro}! ' e tae oth asad Gettin? ead dark: of that dereadful malady Village, is much travelled, especially by loaded teams ;| Don t fail or delay in calling, seving, reading, and ine for ihemselves, befure purchasing elsewhere. 
run away from Deyton, Obia, with ¢ besstifal whitey” os: nbellieh«n nts engraved by the first artists Consumption . we would farther represent that said road is circuitous, “pore ~ etme You will be induced to try ’ PERRY & SMITI 
virlonly s 5 S yer ] i g | Ols embellishments, . — : ., : it,and thereby find the same w or Tects : ; nll mal 
girl only some 15 or 16 years ald. The girl was “ i fet mede ite a earence. This work AND ALL DISEASES OF THE PULMONARY and kas some bad hills between Canton Point (so " y : Ke ' ev onderfal effects is mal Gardiner, July 10th, 1843. 1Gw28 
brought up in one of the most respectable families | Wich has just m PP . called) and W Village, and that an alteration may | titudes of others have. ; Bcrate « 
a. oe lonted erild 1+ — WP - | proves not only an elegant, but a most interesting ORGANS. be = ayne Village, , h d rd AGENTS. da EN i Fe, ey ae 
as an adopted criid and the negro was servant 10) 144 valuable volume. Evidently no pains or cost| For the last six years the HUNGARIAN BAL. | 5¢ made so as to save more than one thousand rods) =. 4, China; A. H.A ; iron and Steel. : 
the same family. Besides enticing away the girl ; : 3 i a : : -: | between the two puints, said Canton and Wayne, and - W. Washodurn, China; A. H. Abbott & Co., bo th ow . , yal ‘4 
“piu a 2 y. he Eivl; | have been spared to render it such ; and when itis| SAM has teen in extensive use in Great Britain, h P . feet in hill ti ily be. | South China; Taber, East Vassalborough ; Y\TANLEY & CLARK have for sale English and 
the negro ured a horse and abt at Clark’s liv- | -omembered that it is the production of the well | and throughout the Continent of Europe, where it more t an three hundred eet in hills, a we ” F 90 | a ctins Frye, Vassalborough Corner; A. F. Putlin, Swedes Iron flat and round, all sszes. Swedes, Ges- 
ery stable, which he has doubtless disposed of | |, nown editor of the “Bible Biography’ and other | has completely astounded the Medical Faculty by its lieve that the public good ae ery - alteration Skowhegan; Anson 8. Morrill, Madison; Ingalls | ™an Am. Drawn and Cest Steel. Nail plate, H. N, 
somewhere on his route, The last that was heard pictorial works, which have such an extraordinary unparalleled success in the cure of a be —_ in the a pete hime rene = & Emerson, Mercer; A. W. F. Belcher Farming: D, N. and Spike rods. Nailaall sizes from 3d te 60d. 
of the rely > ’ aes : oa 1 a a : ‘bait ; . —-— amastbams - ; 
pea the lovely couple they were on a steamboat popularity, we feel assured that the — — THE MOST HUPELESS CASES fen o viil aS ae wd ou sor: htindin Asin iednell ton ; Franklin Smith, Anson ; a Sawyer, Nor- Co is: - er 5 Notice f 
crossing to Canada. anticipations of the Christian public will not fail of of Coutaiiiald’s ‘Giese tanith’ Gade ale’ test ayne Villiage, In Nennebvec, 4 ’ ate *! ridgewock; ‘I’. Chalmers, Albion; H. Whitehouse MiMmMissioners ° 
Lil l ing head.—J Arli B being realized. From what we have 4 ot of it, we In England it has cured Sikesice upon mise’ mez a th ss tam oe nips “ Eee beck and Joha L. Seavey, Unity ; Horace Waters an OTICE is hereby given, that six months from ' 
aleralure going ahead.—James Arlington Ben- predict this work will be pronounced at once the _ 4 . oa i e Poiut Ferry, and (on th e . 


nett, LL. D., sold to the Messrs. Harpers, publish- 
ers, of New York, last Friday, the copyright of his 
celebrated work on Book Keeping, for the sum of 
forty thousand dollars. 





Accidents in Brunswick.—A daughter of Mr. John 


mest useful and splendid of all of Mr. Sears’ pictorial 
publications. Literature, profane and sacred, has 
been combined, with the aia of several hundred ele- 
gant embellishments, to produce a work eminently 
adapted asa fumily book of the very best order ; 
while we consider it also as one of the most cheapest 





of all classes+in cases of the most dangerously Con- 
sumptive character—and the English papers are full 
of the most extravagant eulugiums upon it, and up- 
on its distinguished author. 

This Balsam has also been introduced into the 
practice of some of the best Hospitals, Infirmaries, 


Ausiia’s in said Canton, or make such alterations in 
the roads as now travelled between said points as will 
in your opinion be most beneficial and expedient for 
pablic utility—and in duty bound will ever pray. 
‘CHARLES H._ CHUB, and 113 others. 


J. E. Snell, Augusta ; Samuel Adams, [allowell , 
Henry Smith and Co., Gardiner; J. Wetony, Rich 
mond; 8. Gardner, Bowdoinham ; Edward Mason 
and Co, and Sanborn and Carter, Portland; Ww. 
Baker, Brunswick ; N. Perkins and Co., Topsham 

N. Harris, Greene; Reynolds & Co., Lewiston 


the 7th day of Auga-t last are hereby allowed to 
creditors to present their claims against the estate of 
Harvey Pettengiil, late of Winthrop, represented in- 
solvent and that the subscribers, having been appoint- 
ed, by the Judge of Provate, Commissioners for the 
examination and allowance of claims against said Es- 








- ; oid . ws — ° Falls; J. Allen, Waterville. tate, will attend to that service at the oflice of Samuel 1 
loothaker, of B. was severely burnt a few days| ever presented to American patronage. Of the des- ne ee wer ee rhe STATE OF MAINE. _ : : Cp47meo P. Benson. in Winthrop, ou the lust Suturdays of Ne- 
since by herclothes taking fire.—Hopes are enter- | criptive and explanatory letter press, it is enough to Cl : “ig - 7 feasi, ) : Peis eae ee OxForp, ss—Court of County Conmissioners, Sep | —________________—___________| mbet, December and January next. t 
tained of her recovery. say that the records of ancient history, and the re- pt ape 2 tah Pageant meh s ” s poplin tember Term, 1843. : NEW GOoDs y SAM'L P. BENSON, , 
A son of Mr. Daniel Hacker, aged about 11 years, | searches of the best theologians, have been put in MOST WONDERFUL CURATIVE N the petition aforesaid, satisfactory evidence hav- : JOUN PAIRBANKS. f 
fell from a tree, which he was climbing in pursuit requisition for the elucidation of Scripture diffiul-|—of Pulmonary Diseases in the whole range of ing been received that the petitioners are respon-| # #YHE Subscriber has lately received as large and Winth op, Sept. 1, 1843. Swe. 
of a squirrel, a distanze of upwards of 20 feet, and ties, and the il!ustration of obsolete customs, manners, | Pharmacy. sible, and ought to be heard touching the matior sel extensive an assortment of goods as can be found | —-—— —— ——— ———— - ——- -- — ’ 
struck on hie back. 'He was so much injured that &c ; and the fault will be with the public if sach a A Committee of Seven of the most celebrated | forth inthe petition, it is Ordered, bw ‘8 Coun'y | on the Kennebec, and offers the same for sale at the OWEN DEALY, ; 
fi Q a: : . book fails of unexampled success.”’ ‘ Physicians of London, who were requested by Dr. | Commissioners of the County ot Kenne ec be request-| 4, - . ; 
living on rider. life was despaired of—but was Buchan to give their unbiassed opinion of his Bal-| ed to meet the Commissioners of this County at Bos- Corner Store on Market Squat e TAIL oe R. ‘ 


A son of Col, Jas. L. Peabody aged 9 years had 
lis thigh bone broken on Friday by a tanner’s tub 
falling over on him, near which he was at play. 
- — —— 











SVarried 

In Calais, Mr, Francis K. Swan to Miss Emily 
Bradbury: : 

In Bloomfield, Mr. George W. Durril] to Miss 
Rosannah Cleaveland. 

In Cornville, Mr. Moses C. Judkins, of Cincinna- 
ll, Ohio, to Miss Elizabeth Butler. 

In Louisville, Ky. George W. Harlow, Esq. Edi- 
tor of the Attala (Miss.) Gazette, and formerly of 
Augusta, Me. to Miss Elizabeth J. Hight, of Louis- 

i11e@, 

In Wiscasset, Mr. Daniel Stone to Miss Ann E. 

ohnson, 
_In Saco, Mr. Alpheus A. Hanscomb, publisher of 
‘ie Maine Democrat, to Miss Mary Milliken. 
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Rich, Amusing, and Instructive 
Book. 
‘“« He who blends instruction with delight, 
Profit with pleasure, carries all she votes.” 
Sears’ Guide to Knowledge. 


A splendidly illustrated work, comprising the 
finest series of embellishments ever presented to the 
American public, in one handsome large octavo yol- 
ume, of 500 pages, elegantly bound. Price only 
$2,50. This splendid volume comprises within 1- 
self a complete library of 


USEFUL & ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, 


Condensed in form, familiar in style, and copious in 
information, embracing an extensrve range of sub- 
jects in Literature, Science and Art. 


Reading for Ait: 
Cheapest and best Family Magazine in America! 


SEARS VEW WMONTHLY 
Magazine. 





sam, have, under their own names, unreservedly 
pronounced it an 


UNRIVALLED SPECIFIC, 


And they unhesitatingly recommend it to he kept in 
every family of a CONSUMPTIVE ‘TENDENCY. 
The joint certificate of these Physicians accompanies 
each bottle of the Balsam. 

Dr. Buchan has been elected an honorary mem- 
ber of all aap og ap Medical Societies of Eu- 
rope, and his 
liberal-minded men, in the Medical profession, pre- 
scribe it for their patients, as the 


BEST OF ALL REMEDIES 


for Pulmonary complaints and physical debility— 
and it is universally received as one of the standard 
medicines of the day. 

The great merit of Dr. Buchan’s Balsam is this— 
in all cases of Pulmonary complaints it gives 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF. 
A single bottle will reveal its astonishing virtues, 


and open at once the fountain of Health and strength 
to the afflicted. 


alsam is now 60 well established that | P® 


worth’s ‘Tavern, in said Canton, on the twenty-sixth 
day of October next, at ten o'clock A. M., for the pur- 
pose of thence proceeding '0 view the route mentioned 
in said petition; immediately alter such view, a hear- 
ing of the parties and their witnesses will be had, and 
such farther measures taken in the premises as the 
Commissioners shill adjudge to be proper.—And it is 
further Ordered, ‘hat notice be given to all persons 
and corporations iuterested, of the time, place, and 


said petition and of this order thereon, to be served 


suid County of Kennebec, and upon the respective 
Clerks of the towns of Livermore and Canton, in the 
Coanty of Oxford, and Leeds and Wayne, in the 
County of Kennebec, and also posted up in three pub- 
lic places in each of said towns, and published in the 
Age, being the public newspaper issued by the printer 


Farmer, printed at Winthrop. A4!l of said notices to 


upon the chairman of the County Commissioners of 


Augusta. 
Consiating in part of Summer Cloths from 8 to lo cts 
per yard, Sheetings from 5 1-2 to 8 cts and Drillings 
from 6 1-2 to 7 1-2 cts. 
Prints, 
A good assortment of Prints, American from 6 to 
12 1-2cts per yard ; London 16 2-3 cts per vd. 


Fiour and Corn. 


rposes of said meeting, by causing attested copies of 100 Bbis Genesse, Ohio & Baltimore Flour. 


200 bushels Yellow, Flat & White Cora. 
Provisions. 
22 RBbis Clear and Mess Pork and Lard, 
20 Qts Cod and Hallibut Fish, 
1000 Lbs New York Cheese. 


Ww. 7. Goods Groceries. 


: 20 Hhds Molasses, 10 Bags fine Salt, 18 Bags Java, 
ederim es hate 4 Segunene Gla ta ao tele Portocabello, and St. Domingo Coffee, Raisins 25 


Ibs for 1,50 Drums Sultada Raisins 16 tbs for $1, 


ished, thi , Box Raisins of the first order, S. Shong Tea first 
eres cages rye ei i ney pe quality 44 cts per |b, Green Tea 58 cts per Ib., 


1) oo respectfully inform the iababitants of 
Winthrop and the public generaliy, that he hes 
removedto the shop lately orcaped by 8. BD. Paxs- 
corr, two doors west of his old stand, where he con- 
tinves to carry on the above business in the most up- 
proved stile. Sprinc and Summer Fasnions 
just reveived, which is a splendid specimen of the art 
vf cutting and making. 
O. D. would say that all garments made at his shop 
shall be warranted to fit, and made in the |atest stile. 
Particulor attention paid to cutting, and done at short 
notice and warranted to fit. 
Winthrop, May 1, 1848. 


Thrashing Machine! 
HE subscriber would inform the farming commu- 
nity and public in general, that he continues to 
manufacture his ‘Thrashing Machines of varioes kinds. 
He woald also tender his sincere thanks for their lib- 
eral aud still increasing patronage fur the last eight 
years. His improved railway horse power, for sim- 
plicity, durability and despatch, is unequalled by any 
one. Ho las also thrashers of different sizes, and sep- 





io ‘ ; ° -elcommon Brown Sugar 16 Ibs. for 81, Molasses | arators of the first qualicy and second to i 
, DEED, A Monthly Miscellany of Moral and Religious In- | Price of the Balsam, only $1 per bottte, with fall and persons interested may attend and be heard, if Bugie & ere per Ib. Crushed Sugar J1 1-2 cts per Ib. yeor the eaty tuo how pe ‘ere dishes the tenet 
© Hallowell, Mr. Rufus Bunker, aged about 35;| struction, embellished with numerous engravings. | Directions, Dissertation on Consumption, Notices | they see cause Powder, Shot, Cigars, Spices, Tobaceo, Souff &e. 


Martha Ann Abbot, aged 17 years. 
'n Etra, 10th inst. Augustus D. Dennett, aged 18 


years 6 months. 


A, Augusta, Mrs. Martha, widow of the Jate Wm. 
re Saunaers. Mrs. Miriam, widow of Caleb Gor- 
Te aged 85. Mr. Wm. Chase. Drowned, Amos 


Published on the Ist of every month, in parts of 
forty to filty large octavo pages each (double columns) 
at 18 3-4 cents per part, payable on delivery. To 
mail subscribers, Two Dollars per annum, invaria- 


bly in advance. 
* offering such @miscellany as the above period- 








and Certificates of Remarkable Cures, &c. 
DAVID F. BRADLEE 
Sole Agent fur the United States. 
62 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


Sold also wholsale and retail by STANLEY & 
CLARK, Winthrop, Me. 





Attest—J. G. — Clerk. 
A true of th ition and order of court there- 
SoPy Of Whe PA ttest—J. G. COLE, Clerk. 


~—DARTNERSHIP 








Ou and Lead, 
Linseed Oil, Chemical Oil, Pure Spring Sperm Oil 
66 2-3 cts Blea. do 75 do., and common do 58 cts 
gal., Dey and ground White lead, Pure, Extra, 
No. J and No. 2. 








edge whose title is undisputed. All of which he has 
on hand and will warrant them to be made of first 
rate materia!s and to give entire satisfaction. 

He has also invented a new, simple and cheap ma- 
chine for ng the straw and light chaff from the 
grain and the grain tu fall on the floor and to com- 





: - ete the cleaning with a cammon fanning mill. 
ozer, of cal to the public, we wish to make it clearly under-| Portland, George Coleman, Bookseller formed. eWatchs. ; 
” In Me vonna crab, widow of the late N te itatiadhe object to be accomplish Wm. Caldwell, ye. Ladd— Hallowell, Samuel Ad. TT ‘subscribers having, this day, formed a con-| 59 Gross Bath Matches will be sold at the Factory will ite ae yp smtthgaes pti pans ond 
“i than Brown, aged 82, a | ed by its publication, what will invariably be|ams—Bangor, David H. oO. nection in business, undor the firm of price. shdiiibor aud ches vehiag off the Giaw, whieh ete 
af In Jackson count Florida, Capt. Shubael Dum- the character of ite contents; and by no species of | Washburn & Co.—Bath, A. G. » Freder- Cushman & Stanley, HARD WIRE, eaeithe eatamen thee find to be very hard work. 
2 3 $09 of Joseph Bummer, Baq. of Augusta, aged | imtression or guin.e faver, without posseasing s le-| ner, Hicnry Smith & Co Dor feweeh, Ml. P and taken the FACTORY STORE, now offer to] Nsils, Glare, Knives & Forks, Sieol, Shovels, Hors | Thie machise will be fre of patent right ax well as bi 
é ; , ; eee. ; : -_ pre ; i lly, a good as-| and numerous other articles which will be sold at| other machines. 
I illiam Gard ) gitimate claim to their enjoyment. * Sears’ Pratt— Skowhegan, A. F. Filtio Weomenth, R. B.| their friends and the public generally h : 
: Boston agen > ap. Vi aa + a © periodical wows object ito collect 2H Pra Ye orgy Ae as ticle usually in anh oo “a River. mas agp lew Ae a a0 on = wiil do So pee lm th. mselves before 
ice Bradford ote ft Weer Pasiin or "33 gravel heamiatpncemeniant Roties Sependaie Richrdeons Thomest - nt Fogg & Con Dr. Beh iat wae S i eusater: saree Syping reste HORACE WATERS. aid LUTHER WUITMAN, 

. ve ? aged 3/| ous and volum son— ; —Caleis, : t nt. . 

¥ “ere © months, + reach of mankind in general ; and, thus collected! W. C. Spear—Norway, Wm. E. enow. Winthrop, Sept. 6, 1843. 335 | Anguste, June 18, 1843. “ Wiathrop, July 18, 1643, 
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I COULD NOT HELP IT—NO, NOT L 
A plague upon the men, I say 
Pee peer leave girls 
Ever teasing, night and day, 
Till they have won us for their own ; 
And yet the women love the men, 
*Tis surely folly to deny— 
For nine will answer out of ten, 
“J could not help it—no, not I.” 


I told young William, tother day, 
{ never would become a bride, 
But sure he took another wa 
To tell me truly that I lied; 
First with a kiss he stopped my breath 
And softly said, “sweet creature, why ?” 
And though he squeezed me most to death, 
“I could not help it—no, not I.” 


What do you think at last I said! 
I never shall forget I swear! 
I teil you plain, I'll never wed, 
So,tease me now, sir, if you dare! 
But oh! he kissed me so sweet, 
And looked so charming in my eye, 
I vowed in church the youth to meet, 
“I could not help it—no, not I.” 











alone, 





WERRY CHILDISH. 
«“ My love, you’re werry childish !"—* What! 
You cruel thing to say so; 
And knowing what I suffers, too, 
It’s always—every day so. 
If husbands only had to go 
Thro’ half what their poor wives have ; 
They wouldn’t—that I'd have ’em know- - 
Such comfortable lives have. 


“ Childish! ‘fore we was married, if 
You only heard me sighin’, 
You used to fuss about as if 
You thought I was a dyin’; 
Oh, who would have a family ! 
Let me go back to mother; 
Jane, the cologne ;—there !—hand the child— 
Good gracious! there’s the other.” 


“ Well, but my love”—“ I’m not your love ;” 
“ Bat, d—n it, only hear me ;”— 
“T won't; but two years married, too! 
You brute you, don’t come near me ;” 
“TI only said” —* don’t talk,” —* I will, 
I’m punished for my sins; 
} say you’re werry childish—ven 
You comes it twice with twins.”—Stka ws. 








~ MISCELLANEOUS. 











(From Graham’s Magazine for Octobder,) 


THE WILDREDGES; 
Or, The Two Pictures of Life. 


BY EZRA HOLDEN. 





‘No, Henry, you are altogether wrong.’ 

‘How so, Elizabeth?’ 

‘Because you are too extensively in busi- 
ness to hesitate now.’ 

‘But I sometimes fear the consequences.’ 

‘That is a foolish fear. How do others 
manage? Don’t they make one debt with 
which to pay another? You must do the 
same.’ 

‘Would you advise me, then, to buy the 
block of stores which Mr. Whitwell seems 
so anxious to seli?’ 

‘Certainly—he asks but little cash down, 
and it will keep up your credit.’ 

‘That, thank, fortune, has never been doub- 
ted; but these heavy operations oppress me. 
1 was far more happy inthe little store in 
Congress street, and even when I worked at 
my honest trade—’ 

‘Yes, you are forever harping about your 
mechanic trade: I hate it, Harry. I don’t 
see the necessity, when people have risen in 
the world, to be eternally talking about their 
origin.’ 

‘Perhaps it may check us, wife, from going 
too for in our new career.’ 

‘There is far more fear of its serving to 
keep us down in the world. You know Julia 
is to be brought out at our great party on 
Wednesday evening, and the Whitneys; Par- 
leys, and Gardiners, would not be of the jam 
if they knew her father started life in a smut- 
ty and filthy machine shop.’ 

‘But, Elizabeth, it was an honorable busi- 
ness and gave me a start in the world.’ 

‘What if it did? You're a merchant and 
capitalist now, and should deport yourself ac- 
cordingly.’ 

‘Weill, well, it is of no use to discuss this 
point with you. Besides, the hour has near- 
ly arrived when I was to meet Mr. Whitwell, 
and say yes or no about the block ef build- 
ings.’ 

‘Say yes, husband—for it was only last 
week that Whitman Johnson made his great 
purchase in Bowdoin Place; and I am sure 
at the party of the Shaws every body was 
saying how rich he is becoming.’ 

‘But Whitman has been a bold operator 
and a most fortunate one also.’ 

‘Yet he started life when you did, Harry, 
and has done all by courage in great specu- 
lation.’ 

‘And I shall not deny that Ihave entered 
into many heavy operations in real estate, 
from the daring example he has set.’ 

‘That was right, Harry, Were Ia man 
man, | would not let my old school-fellows 
run away from me inthe race of fortune, if 
adventure and courage would prevent it.’ 

Harry Wildredge was an enterprising 
young man. Commencing life with nothing 
but his own hands, he had, after a few years 
of very successful business, married Eliza- 
beth Woodbridge, the daughter of one who 
had been a wealthy merchant ere reverses 
somewhat changed his business condition, 
To live in astyle corresponding with the ex- 
pectancy ofthe family into which he had been 
received as a son-in-law, required him to set 
upavery extensive establishment; and the 
new associates he formed, with the dazzling 
whirlpool of society into which he was thrown 
soon caused him to lose sight of the pruden- 
tial habits of trade, which had by dint, of de- 
votion to business, placed him, at the period 
of his marriage, in the possession of a eriane 
which was regarded as most ample. Legiti- 
mate trade was now abandoned for what was 
regarded as a shorter road to an enormous 
fortune. 

His young wife, ambitious to eclipse others, 
was ever his counsellor to push forward in 
the career of rapid fortune-making, and when 
he went to the counting-house to meet Mr. 
Whitwell, for the of giving an ans- 
wer in regard to the block of buildings, his 
mind was not a little swayed by what she had 
that morning ' 

’ said he ta hime. Seat ste soys 


altogether from active pursuits. [will pur- 
chase the block of buildings in Summer 
Place, and any others which may offer under 
such favorable auspices.’ 

The purchase was accordingly made: and 
it appeared as ifthis were a new starting 
oe in the adventurous career of Henry 

ildredge. There was evidently a powerful 
impulse at work in his mind. He never look- 
ed back again, The heaviest operators were 
eclipsed; and for yearshe was regarded as 
one of the greatest as well as one of the bold- 
adventurers who appeared on ‘change. 

Elizabeth Wildredge was in her glory. 
The greatest splendor prevailed both at her 
town and country house, and when she ap- 
peared upon the fashionable drive in her mag- 
nificent carriage, it cannot be denied that she 
was not unfrequently the envy of those who 
had to content. themselves with a less costly 
turn out. As a devotee of fashion, none were 
more ardent than Mrs. Wildredge; and, as a 
consequence, she could find but little time to 
devote to the guidance of Julia’s mind. 
Indeed her daughter had been completely 
turned over to the care of others, and she was 
educated only as one who would become the 
heiress of an immense estate, and have about 
her, all her life-time, others to attend to her 
most trifling wants. 

Her father completely lost in the extent, 
bewilderment and distractions of an enoimous 
business, had neither time nor thoughts to 
bestow in the counsel or guidance even of his 
only daughter, and thus, at a period when, 
above all others, she most needed parental 
sympathy, watchfulness, and control, the ex- 
pectant heiress was literally left to her own 
will, She was surrounded constantly with a/ 
train of suitors, from among the gay, unoccu- | 





pied and thoughtless gallants of society: and | 


among all, a young nobleman from abroad, | 
Count Deland, was most frequenily her at- 
tendant whenever she appeared in the public | 
promenades. 





It was the custom of Mrs, Wildredge, ev- 
ery Summer, to commence the fashionable 
season at the watering places, by spending a 
few wecks at the White Sulphur, in Virginia, 
and then to proceed, as the warmer season 
advanced, to the thronged resorts of the 
North. But as several families of their ac- 
quaintance were, in two weeks, to proceed to 
Niagara, Julia, who was always permitted to 
do as she pleased, expressed a desire not to 
accompany her mother to the White Sulphur, | 
but went with the friends of the family direct- 
ly to the Falls. It was six weeks before 
Mrs, Wildredge reached Niagara, and then 
she met the surprising intelligence that Julia 
was not there. Count Delande had arrived 
the week previously, and the last that had 
been seen of either, they went out in the 
family carriage to ride. A letter was des- 
patched to Mr. Wildredge, who made prepar- 
ations to go in pursuit of the runaways, but 
the evening before he was ready to start he 
received another letter couched in the uswal | 
terms of pretended repentance, asking for- | 
giveness for the eclopement, and a parent’s | 
pardon that Julia had become ‘‘the Countess | 
Delande.”’ 

This mortifying event at once put an end 

to Mis. Wildredge’s season at the watering- 
places. 
On the evening ofher return home, she 
was seated inthe parlor, with her husband, 
It was evident enough that he was deeply af- 
fected by the elopement of Julia. There was 
too, a shade of momentary depression on the 
countenance of Mrs, Wildredge, but, rally- 
ing herself, she endeavored to rally her hus- 
band also. 

‘We must write at once to have them re- 
turnhome. If the Count has run through 
with his whole fortune, we are told he is of 
good family, and we must provide them an 
establishment suitable to the rank his extrac- 
tion will give him in society.’ 

‘Well, Elizabeth, there does not now ap- 
pear any other course to pursue; but to me, 
this is the most painful occurrence of my 
life.’ 

The runaways were accordingly written 
for. They returned at once; and, so soon as 
convenient, proper steps were taken to settle 
them in a costly and elegantly furnished 
house in Beekman Square. Agreeably to 
the wishes of the mother, there was nothing | 
neglected to set them out in magnificence, | 
splendor, and show, and they started life with 
nothing to do but to participate in all the Jux- 
uries which wealth eould purchase, and in- 
dulge in whatsoever their caprice might dic- 
tate. 

With such astart, the Count felt he had 
nothing to care for but to go forward in a ca- 
reer of extravagant leisure, and this was so 
perfectly in coincidence with his taste and 
disposition, the future soon showed that he 
was not to be eclipsed in brilliancy of expen- 
diture, even by the most extravagant of the 
city. 














* For several years, Mr. Wildredge contin- 
ued to extend his business. He had become 
largely concerned in manufactures, and was 
also extensively engaged in commerce.  In- 
deed, there were few vast adventures, even at 
that adventurous period in which he was op- 
erating, wherein he did not have an interest. 
It appears to be a law of hazard that the more 
great risks are taken the more anxious and 
willing to strike boldly and widely becomes 
the hazardous adventurer, From dealing in 
thousands, men come to dealin hundreds of 
thousands, and millions, with as little consid- 
eration as they at first madecontracts for a 
few hundred. It was truly so with Mr. Wild- 
redge. Urged on, as we have constant!y 
seen he was, by the great ambition of his wife, 
the condition of the business in which he was 
now so unboundedly involved did not allow 
him to look back or stand still in his adventu- 
rous and exciting career. 

A few years previous to the period of which 
we are speaking, Whitaey k arnaworth, an in- 
tunate acquaintance, departed this life, ap- 
pointing Mr. Wildredge the executor of his 
last will andtestament. He left a large estate, 
bequeathed to his estimable widow and two 
children, a little girl and boy. 


The property, with the exception of what 
was necessary tothe support ofthe widow 
and her children, remained in the care of 
Mr. Wildredge, It wasthe wish of Mrs. 
Farnsworth that it should de so, and, at each 
annual exhibit, he had shown a very prosper- 
vus advauce, which iucreased the already 
unlimited confidence she had in his manage - 
ment of the estate. Such was the relation 
which Mr. Wi bore to the family of 
coeidanyrie Ac wes 
sudde ilk Tt was 
but a few weeks fromthe commencement of 








sailed that morning for France. 


| defaleations were circulated about with all the | 


lier indisposition, when her physician gave up- 


all hopes of her recovery. She accordingly 
edd abel preparation for so solemn aa 


route. From that hour, she was a resolved 
woman—stimulated with the true pride of 
making all the amends for her great fault, 


event, and, contirming the selection of her} which any womanly effort would in any hon- 


departed husband, she solicited Mr. Wild- 
redge tobecome the guardian of her dear 
children. He accepted the sacred trust, and 
in a few days afierward, standing at the 
death-bed of the devoted mother, as he raised 
little Mary and Edward in his arms to receive 
the last kiss of affection from her trembling 
lips, he gave her the most solemn promise that 
he would be as a father unto them. She raised 
her eyes to heaven, and, with & smile of an- 
gelic delight, said, with her last breath, 
**Then I die in peace.” 

Acting on his own devoted feelings, at the 
time of their mother’s decease, it would have 
been the wish of his heart if he could have re- 
ceived the orphan children tothe bosom of 
his own family. But he had his fears that his 
wife was so engrossed in the fashionable world, 
such an arrangement would be wholly against 
her wishes; and this he found was the case 
when, a few evenings afierward, he suggested 
itto her. The only alternative now left was 
to place them under the care of the nearest 
relative, Mrs. Susannah Sprague, a young 
widowed cousin of their deceased mother, and 
whose circumstances were such that the re- 
ceipt of a salary fordevoting herself to the 
orphan children would not be unacceptable. 

This arrangement was accordingly made, 
and, fur two yearsafter the death of widow 
Farnsworth, both the devoted guardian and 
the kind hearted-widow, under whose immedi- 
ate care they were placed, seemed only to ri- 
val each other in kindness and attention to 
the orphan children. 





It was the first week in August, during the 
third year afier the decease of Mrs Farnsworth 
that Mr. Wildredge was sitting in the back 
parlor of their country house, which overlook- 
ed the beautiful parterre, from which there 
seemed a rival among the fruits and flowers 
of almost every clime, to delight the senses 
of every recipient. But they seemed to have 
no charms for the master ofthat delightful 
mansion. It was obvious that some painful 
event was weighing heavily upon him. Mrs. 
Wildredge, who had just returned in her car- 
riage from the country house of the Kittera- 
ges, even entered unperceived. She could 
not fail to observe the altered appearance of 
her husband, and, with the utmost gayety of 
her feelings, she remarked, 

‘Well, by your looks, husband, one would 
fear you were utterly ruined.’ 

‘] fear that my looks are but the index of 
the fatal trath I must tell you. Draw your 
chair nearer, Elizabeth--Delande is a forger! 
I have this day been compelled to draw upon 
the funds of the orphan children, and pay six- 
ty-eight thousand dollars of their money to 
save Julia from disgrace by the world’s know- 
ing that her husbaud is a forger and a gamb- 
ler!’ 

‘Gracious heavens, you astound me!” 

‘But how shall Itell you all! During the 
last year and a half, Ihave been compelled 
to pay such vast sums for the extravagance of 
Delande, that coupled with the losses I have 
experienced in business, it will be impossible 
for me longer to meet my payments. I have 
passed a year of the most unparalleled misery. 
But { can endure it no longer. 1 must make 
immediate provision to repay the money of 
the orphan children, and then failure is inev- 
itable,’ 

It would be useless to attempt to picture the 
emotion with which both husband and wife 
p1ssed that night. 

In the morning, Mr. Wildredge drove to 
the city at the usual business hour, bent up- 
on one all-absorbing determination to provide 
means to replace the trust funds of the or- 
phane, ere the final wreck of his fortunes 
should place it beyond his power to do so. 
But it seemed as if the fates were against 
him. Delande had taken a packet which 
And it had 
been discovered on ’Change that forgeries, 
to the amount of forty or fifty thousand dol- 
lars more, had been perpetrated by him. As 
is ever the case in such an emergency, rumor 
had been busy wth her thousand tongues, 
It was immediately known that Mr. W. had 
drawn on the (rust fund of the orphans to pay 
his former forgeries. Many of the enormous 
sums he had previously paid fur Delande’s 


orable way permit her to achieve. - 

A half year more had passed away. Mr. 
Wildredge was now offered a situation as 
book-keeper in the mercantile house of Mr. 
Gray. He was glad to accept it; the salary 
was not large, to be sure, but it was most ac- 
ceptable in the present condition of the fallen 
family. 

They had taken a neat little cottage in the 
suburbs of the city, for the purpose of squar- 
ing their expenditures to their seanty income. 
Mr. Wildredge was more cheerful, now that 
he had regular employment. He began to 
feel,too, the happy change that had come 
over the wife of his bosom. Besides, Julia 
was with them, and had beenever since the 
developments in regard to her worthless 
husband. She had been a deep sufferer from 
the disgrace, mortification and awful change 
which had followed the profligate and wicked 
career of Delande. But her mother was now 
a real mother to her, By her example of 
resignation, affection and devotion, ‘Julia 
gradually became a changed being. Witha 
good heart naturally—a pernicions and false 
system of education—the neglect of parentai 
counsel in early life, and an almost total 
abandonment to her own wishes and will, had 
permitted Julia to grow up a thoughtless, un- 
trained and unreflecting aspirant, in the false 
and delirious ways of the most artificial soci- 
ety even ofthe great metropolis itself. She 
had never been, in former days, the compan- 
ion or confidant of her own mother, But that 
mother had seen the great error she had 
committed, and, yielding to no persuasion but 
that of the most fixed determination to repair, 
if possible, the deficiency of the past, she 
clung to her only daughter, with that warmth 
of zeal and purity of devotion which the true 
mother is alone capable of displaying. They 
were inseparable fiiends and companions 
now, and both had come to know that there 
is an inexhaustible mine of unalloyed happi- 
ness springing from the true relations of the 
mother and her daughter, and which unfolds 
its richest jewels only where there is an un- 
ceasing correspondence to develop the pro- 
ductive and priceless treasures of reciprocal 
affections. 

It was now most obviously the single pur- 
pose of the mother not only to implant correct 
views of life in the mind of Julia, but what 
was best of all, to carry out those principles 
into practical life, by her own example. 

The labors of Mr. Wildredge were, like- 
wise, most cheerfully yielded to, but, with 
his small salary, it was soon seen that they 
had no prospect of bettering their pecuniary 
situation. One evening, about a year after 
he had taken his situation as the book keep- 
er of Mr. Gray, they were sitting in the par- 
lor of the sweet little cottage, which had now 
become the abode of real happiness. The 
conversation turned upon the excessive appli- 
cation which the observant and affectionate 
wife declared was too severe for her husband 
to perform. 

*‘Now, Harry,” she quickly added, “I 
hope you will not oppose us, for Julia and 
mother have, for some time, been forming a 
plan to see what they can do towards earn- 
ing their own pin-money.”’ 

*‘And what, pray, do you propose to do 
more than vou now so faithfully accomplish.’ 

‘ Why, husband, we are going to set up a 
school, and we have already the daughters of 
six of our friends engaged to commence with.’ 

‘That you would find far more confining 
than is my situation as book keeper, and | —’ 

‘No, no, father, you cannot vote against 
us now, it is altogether too late forthat. We 
are to be inaugerated next Monday, to begin 
our seminary in due form, and shall expect 
you to make the opening address on the oc- 
casion. You must make a virtue of neces- 
sity, therefore, and cast your vote in the af- 
firmative.’ 

The school was accordingly opened. Sinall 
as it was in the beginning, its successful pro- 
gress soon proved what the determination of 
a persevering wife and her devoted daughter 
can accomplish. Their hearts were in it— 
and that is the way to victory in any thing. 

After the close of the first year, ‘ Rose 
Hill School’ progressed rapicly to fame. 

The acquaintances of the Wildredges, see- 





exaggeration and coloring such an excited | 
curiosity is ever sure to produce. To add to 
the agony of his misfortunes, Mr. Wildredge 

had large sums to pay that day, to meet bills; 

but, with the tide of exaggerated rumor which 

was rushing through the city, it was utterly 

impossible for him to do so; and he wa? com- 

pelled to submit to the dishonor of his paper, 

without being able to make any previous pro- 

vision fur the replacement of the funds be- 

longing to the orphan children. 

It was now a period of commercial depres- 
sion, and too soon was it ascertained that the 
failure brought utter ruin tothe fortunes of 
the Wildredges. It was a sad fall. Who can 
paint the touching reverse of such a picture? 
it seemed as if their former high standing, 
and the troops of world-admlrers who had at- 
tended their glittering career, were the most 
ardent of the causes now that pointed out the 
shortest route to escape the fallen family, in 
their utter ruin and desolation. ye 


It has been truly said that woman hag more 
fortitude than man, under the most trying 
emergencies. Not much over a year elaps- 
ed, after the failure, when this truth began 
its illustration in the wife of the ruined mer- 
chant. We have seen Elizabeth Wildredge 
as the gay, thoughtless, fashion seeking and 
ambitious member of the world of show, glit- 
ter and mistaken rivalry. But how ch 
new! At first. the unexpected failure of her 
husband struck her with consternation, But 
soon she began to be aroused. She looked 
back upon the past. Oh, what a history was 
it for her! Upon its very page she saw the 
bitter rebukings of her own career, and the 
true woman was inspired. She saw thaf there 
was nothing left tothem now. False friends 
had all flown away. Her husband was dis- 
pirited. In his career of prudential business, 
she had ever u him to push forward to 
rival the most. ing adventurers, and. 
she felt certain she had been dee ply to . 
Her father, who had been, of late years, 


ive 





ing the consecrated energy of Julia and her 
mother, were proud to aid forward their wor- 
thy and useful exertions, They appeared to 
join their daughters to the seminary as a 
privilege to themselves; and not six moths of 
the second year passed away before Mrs. 
Wildredge was delighted that the number of 
her pupils required her to rent an adjacent 
and much more spacious dwelling, to accom- 
modate the school. From that time forward, 
it went gradually upward with wide-spread 
success, usefulness and fame, until it was but 
comparatively a few years more, when in 
point of profit and respectability, there were 
few young ladies’ seminaries in the country 
that would at all compare with it; and that 
was a proud moment for the active mother 
and her daughter. 

It is a source of true happiness to win suc- 
cess in any worthy enterprise in which we 
feel that our talents are usefully and advan- 
tageously employed. If this truth was ever 
fully developed in any two individuals, their 
friends felt it was most triumphant in the fe- 
licity which reigned at ‘ Rose Hill Cottage.’ 
— By the gains of the successful seminary, 
they had this year purchased the abode in 
which they commenced trying their womanly 
energies—and, by a judicious expenditure in 
architectural ornaments and taste, it was just- 
ly regarded now as one of the sweetest cotta- 
ges which the delightful suburbs of the city 
afforded. The grounds were delightfully laid 
out and ornamented; and if there was not so 
much richness, splendor and show as were to 
be seen at the magnificent country residence 
in which they resided in former days, there 
was inco bly more happiness. They 
had true and devoted friends now—those who 
loved, cherished and admired. There was no 
falee show artificial pride; but there were re- 
ality, simplicity, honest hearts and smiling fa- 


ces. Few, indeed, are ee us- 
bands who are not made most happy by the 
proper devotion of their wives and daughters: 
and, a harry Wildredge, he was the hap- 
' . : 

meWe have taken two new n to-day, 
husband,’ remarked Mrs. as th 





overburdened with an expensive and extrava- 


ramen ets sets nk. her} 


fallen fortunes, eis . “\ernliyt 


For the first time in her life, she : 
world as it i tt ena. 
bitter experie , to it, but she felt 
con they beenentirely upon a wrong 












who wrt are—when I tell you that in our 
young ladies’ seminary, by especial privilege 
of the school, one of “o rom hitieloed m9 
boy—and we ae determined to keep him 
ar ef too?’ 

‘I think I shall not be able to conjecture, 
in that dilemma, my daughter, and so I will 
wait till your school assembles in the morning 
to ascertain.’ 

‘No, husband,’ said Mrs. Wildredge, as 
she came forward, teading in either hand a 
sweet little girl and boy; ‘I think your curi- 
osity must not be so long postponed, and so 
may I introduce the orphan children of your 
deceased friend, as our future pupils?’ 

‘ God bless you, my wife and daughter!’ 
exclaimed Mr. Wildredge, as a tear of grati- 
tude stcle down his happy face. ‘In this, you 
have indeed filled up my cup of human felici- 
ty. 
‘Yes, my husband, with God’s blessing, if 
devotion can do it, will we endeavor to edu- 
cate aright the widow’s children—we will be 
a father and mother tothem. From the first 
hour we commenced our school, we had the 
determination to receive them into it, the mo- 
ment they should be old enough to come. 
That period has arrived—and it is indeed, one 
of the happiest moments of my life.’ 

Years rolled away, and most faithfully did 
they fulfil the pledge of that night. 

The seminary continued to progress most 
prosperously, until it had again become indis- 
pensable to extend the dimensions of its edifi- 
ces, and multiply the number of assistant 
teachers, in almost every department. 

To the fortunes of Mr. Wildredge there 
had come, likewise, an unexpected flood of 
success. Mr. Gray had for many years been 
pursuing commercial operations with unpre- 
cedented advantage. His business had great- 
ly widened this year upon his hands, and, lov- 
ing Mr. Wildredge as he would a brother, he 
proposed to receive him as a partner in his 
concern, giving him a third of the profits of 
the entire business. 

We have not named before that Mr. Gray 
was a bachelor, but it is far more gratifying 
to write it now, especially as we have a right 
to suppose the reader has become not a little 
interested in the fortunes of the devoted Ju- 
lia. Almost from the time they removed to 
the neat little villa at ‘ Rose Hill,’ Mr. Gray 
was a constant and intimate visiter there. 
The maker of his own fortunes, by prudence, 
straight forwardness and commercial integri- 
ty, he had, from the outset, taken a deep in- 
terest in beholding the delightful revolution 
which had come over the family of his early 
associate. But none had conjectured—not 
even the ancient maidens of their acquain- 
tance—that his purpose was to propose for 
Julia; and in this, acting like the prudent 
merchant that he had ever shown himself, he 
kept his own secret of intended negociation, 
until the proper moment arrived. Then he 
first asked the consent of his partner in busi- 
ness—the next day, that of the principal of 
‘Rose Hill Seminary,’ and last, ‘though not 
least,’ the same evening, that of her confiden- 
tial adviser and associate. Julia said, ‘I have 
no objections, Mr. G, to the matrimonial co- 
partnership, provided my dear parents, this 
time approve the choice;’ and to this the 
straight forward merchant was prepared 
promptly to reply: ‘Then we may as well 
seal the contract at as early a day as will suit 
your convenience, fur | first obtained the ap- 
proval of your father and mother.’ ' 

The following morning the whole family 
assembled to consult upon so important a 
change as the removal from office of the vice 
presidentess of ‘Rose Hill School.” 

‘I have only one objection, Mr. Gray, to 
the proposed change,’ said Mrs Wildredge, 
‘and that is, I hardly know how I am to sub- 
mit to a separation of my children, for to me 
the departed widow’s children are the same 
as my own. To them I owe a debt which I 
feel I never can repay, but, with such means 
as Providence has blessed me with, I shall, 
through my whole life time, do all in my 
power to make amends.’ ‘ 

‘Oh, my dear mother, I cannot find words 
to tell you, but this pestering old bachelor 
has anticipated us all. Would you believe 
it, last evening he insisted upon it—as a cod- 
icil to our marriage settlement, I suppose— 
that l wasto become the mother of the or- 
phan children, and they shall live with us as 
our children.’ 

‘That can never be, my dearest Julia, un- 
less you take your mother with them—for, in 
my natural life, I shall never be separated 
from the orphan children.’ 

‘Nor shall you my mother,’ quickly retort- 
ed Mr. Gray, ‘because I am never going to 
be separated from you. We are to live to- 
gether. So be kind enough to muke arrange- 
ments, as quickly as may be, to surrender 
your authority as presidentess of ‘ Rose Hill 
Seminary, for you are henceforth to live with 
us, and act as the presidentess only of our 
household.’ 

Never was there a family more united than 
the ove which grew out of this marriage.—In 
ten years from the wedding-day, Mr, W. 
had deposited with Mr. Gray the funda of the 
orphan, which he had expended in the hour 
of speculation and commercial embarrass- 
ment; and that night, as he gathered the 
family around him, in the sweet cottage of 
* Rose Hill,” which had never been desert- 
ed, he kneeled before the altar of his God in 
devout thankfulness, feeling and acknowledg- 
ing that this was indeed the happiest moment 
of his earthly existence. 





BATTERS. 
HE MOST ELEGANT, SALUBRIOUS and 
WONDERFUL RESTORATIVE, in all diseases 
of ihe Stomach and digestive organs, is the celebrated 


German Tonic and Aromatic 
Bitters, 
red by Dr: D.F, Braves, 62 Court st. Boston. 
jlnept= mae Pann on a 
excel o— 

pease grateful to the taste— and namie war- 
ming, stimalating, end invigorating in all its effects up- 
It is eminently powerful and concen- 


Loss of Appetite, Faintness and Sinking of the 
Pe Lowness of Spirits, Weakness, > 
and General Debulity of the System. 

It is also exceedingly efficacious in restoring eonstita- 








A. B. LINCOLN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
BARNABY & MOOER s 


Patent Dopble Mold-Board, sic, 
Miil and 
Kevel Land Plough. 


AND DEALERS IN 
Hardware and Catlery ; Iron, Steel and Glass ; Shoo, 
Lead and Lead Pipe; Cat and Wrovgit Naj', 
Horse Nails, Tacks and Brads ; Jappanned | 
and Brass Topped Doge; Bross Fire 
Sets, Whips, Broshes, Glue, 
Hoes. Ke. 
One Door North of the Post Office, 
AUGUSTA, Maine 
A. B. Lincoxy, 
Hinam Penpieros 


BARNABY & MOOER’S | 








"PLOUGH, 


To which was awarded the first Premium (a silver 
cup,) of the American Institate, at its Ploughing Macc! 
at Newark, N. J. in October 1840 ; an Honarary Pre. 
miam of $30 by the New York State Agricultura) So. 
ciety, at iis annoal Fair at Syracuse, in September, 
1841 ; and the first Premiam of the American Insti. 
tute, (a Gold Meda!) at the Ploughing Match at Sing 
Sing, in October, 1841. 


Keep it before the Public, 

That the subscribers have purchased the Paten{ 
Right of the above CeELesRaten PLoVGH for the 
Counties of KENNEBEC, SOMERSET and FRANK.- 
LIN, and have commenced manufacturing them in tho 
most perfect manner, and from the best materials, and 
intends to keep a constant supuly on hand. 

_By the above operation we shall be enabled to fur- 
nish the Farmer with the only Plough in existence tat 
will do all kinds of work. 

This Ploagh in working on level, sward land, w |! 
lap or match in the most perfect manner. It may be 
ase as the common Plough, by laying out the field in 
lands, or it may be used right and left, turning the fr. 
row all one way, and avoid all dead furrows in the 
field: Itis the most perfect Side Hill Plough in use, 
as the laborious task of shifting the Mould Board as in 


the common Plough, is avoided, the action of the team 
with the touch of the ploughman’s toe, shifts the back 
end of tne beam from handle to handle, which fits the 


Plough for either a right or left hard farrow. It also 
forms a double Mould board Plongh by shifling the 
back end of the beam in the center of the cross piece 
between the handles. All kinds of work requiring a 
double Mould Board Plough can be done, such as open- 
ing drains, furrowing, ridging, ploughing between row- 


ed crops, &c. &c.. and last though not least, this 
Plough is of easier draught than any plough in exist- 
ence, — performing an equal amount of work with from 
20 to 50 per cent. less power, than the common level} 


land Plough, ‘Those in want of a good Plough, are in- 
vited to give the one mentioned above, a trial—every 
part of which is warranted. 
A. B. LINCOLN & Co. 
Augusta, February 16, 1843 
At the HARD WARE STORE, one door North 
of the Post Office. 





Caution Extra, and Notice. 


Pitts’ Improvements in Thrashing Machinery 


The public are respectfully informed that the sub. 
scriber still continues his arrangement with Benj.- 
min & Davis, at Winthrop Maine, to mannfacture 


and sell Pitts’ Machine for thrashing and cleaning 
grain. They have now on hand a prime lot made 
of the best materials and of superior workmanship 
which will be sold on reasonable terms, and war 
ranted, as usual, to work well. In my absence, 
Samuel Benjamin of the firm of Benjamin & Davis, 


willactas my Agent for the sale of Patent rights 
for asing said Machine. 


I will also inform the public that Pitte & Wood 
bury, continue to make and keep for sale, Pitts’ Pa 
tent Horse Powers made in the best manner, per 
manent and durable—they are the only persons 
who have authority to manufacture and sell Pitts 
Patent Horsepower in Winthrop, and the public are 
hereby cautioned against purchasing Pitts’ Patent 
Horse Power atany other shop. The machines 
here referred to are so well known to the public 
that any fermal recommendation of their superior 
merits is considered unnecessary as their practica! 
operation by the Farmers and Mechanics in this and 
ather States for more thar seven years has estub- 
lished a reputation for real worth far abeve any oth 
er machinery of the kind ever offered to the Amer- 
ican People. HIRAM A. PITTS 

Winthrop, July 11, 1843. 25 

Winship & Painc 
\ ANUFACTURERS OF UMBRELLAS, PAR.- 
WW ASOLS & NECK STOCKS, have on band 2 


large assortinent of them, which they will sell who/« 
sale and retail as low as can be purchased elsewhere. 
Also on hand, a prime assortment of Hats, Caps, 
Gloves, Music, Musical instrametos, Vio! Strings, Ros- 
in, Claronett Reeds, Paper langings, Fancy Soaps, 
&e. Store corner Middle & Temple Streets. 

Country traders are invited to call before purchas ng 

PORTLAND, April 26, 1843, $m19 


GooDs! GOUDs!! 
HEAP FOR CASH, is the motto under whic 
the subscribers wish and are prepared to se!! 
their various and extensive assoriment of Goods, 
composed of Broadcloths, Cassimeres and Satinets ; 
black and figured Giraffe Cloth ; Thin Cloths, &c.; 
Prints, Mous de Laines and Crape ; Saxony Cloths, 
single and double width; Woollen, Highland, 
Adrianople, and Mohair plaid Shawls; Scarts, 
Lace Veils, Fancy Hadfs., Flannels, Cambrics, Rib- 
bons, Gloves, Braids, Cords, Bindings, Tassels and 
Cords, Silk and Cotton Ildfs., white and brown 
Sheetings, Drilling, ete. 
(Crockery, Glass and Earthen Ware. 
Groceries—Teas, Coffee, Molasses, brown and 
light Havanna Sugars, double refined and commos 
Loaf do, Raisins, Spices of all kinds, Citron, sweet 
ieef, cavendish and fig ‘Tobacco, Powder and Shot. 
A variety of Hardware and Cutlery.—Shoe- 
makers’ tools, &e.—Double and single Bass and 
Violin Striags.—Medicines, Paints, Oils, Japan, 
Copal Varnish, &c. 
The above, with numberless other articles, we 
are prepared to sell cheap—no mistake. ; 
STANLEY & CLARK. 
Winthrop, August 24, 1843. J 


Miss Leslic’s Magazine, 
OR THE HOME BOOK OF LITERATURI, 
Fashion, and Domestic Economy. 

i ee splendid monthly periodical is universally 
admitted to be the most deserving of patronege 
of any which have beew issued from the America" 
Press. In literary merit it is conceded to be equs! 
to those of the highest pretensions, while, in pein! 
of embellishment it far surpasses any of its compe’ 
itors. Though commenced only in January last, )\° 
circulation is already greater than that of any sim'- 
lar magazine, aod it is constantly and rapidly in- 

creasing. 
The embellishments of Miss Leslie's Magazin’ 
are more numerous, original, varied, brillinnt an‘ 
costly, than can be found elsewhere. They e- 
brace every variety of Pictorial Art—Mezzotin', 
Line and Stipple, Lithotint, Chalktint—and are 
executed by the most eminent artists. Particu!*: 
attention is paid'to the Fashion Plates, which are 
drawn from the best models, expressly for this wok. 
The price of Miss Lesliv’s Mogusice is just one 
half that of the other leading periodicals, it bei": 
furnished atthe low price of One Doller and !)'y 


Cents per annum. 
Address BRAINARD & Co. 
13 Court street, ee 
Editors copying the above three times and sea" 
in a paskbaes y of their paper addressed Brain- 
ard & Co. Lit. Ey press, will receive a copy of ™ 
work one year. Swit 








| Wicking and Feathers. 





Fo ale by STANLEY & CLARK —a qoant'Y 
| etree’. Ae —the prices will aot Gil Ww 
eyit customers. 32 
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